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HIS is for nursing in America a 

Jubilee year. Fifty years ago our 
first schools of nursing were founded 
on these eastern shores. In these fifty 
years schools of nursing in hospitals 
have multiplied and spread all over this 
country until they have reached the 
shores of the West, the 


faculty, its own buildings, and its own 


budget. 

The growth of nursing rather parallels, 
while it is indeed a part of, the woman 
movement in its advance. Is it not a 
coincidence that in England in 1857 
women were first granted by Parliament 

the right to use their own 


North, and the South. 
Where there were 15 
schools with 323 pupils at 
the end of the first ten 
years of nursing in this 
country, at the end of 50 
years we find 1800 schools 
with 55,000 pupils. Time 


EACHING young 

women to engineer 
in human health demands 
expert hospital and field 
teachers and supervisors 
in nursing. This is un- 
doubtedly the _ greatest 
fundamental need in the 
field of nursing education 


wages—just three years 
before the founding of the 
Nightingale School of 
Nursing, that first step 
in Florence Nightingale’s 
far-seeing plan to bring 
health to every family in 
the world—while over half 
a century later in Amer- 


will not permit a review of 
every milestone. A few 
strokes will suffice to bring vividly before 
us the panorama of growth in nursing 
in America for the last 50 years, a pano- 
rama beginning with the reformation 
and regeneration of hospitals with the 
formation of the first schools of nursing, 
a panorama ending in this jubilee year 
with the founding at Yale University of 
a school of nursing, an independent 
school with its own Dean, its own 


today. 


1 From the President’s address given at the 
annual meeting of the National League of 
Nursing Education at Ford Hall, Boston, 
Mass., June 19, 1923. 


ica, this first nursing 
school on what we may call the emanci- 
pated plan is founded in Yale, one of 
our oldest, most conservative universi- 
ties—just three years after women in 
America have been granted the right to 
vote? 

Our historian in nursing tells us that 
the time between 1873 and 1895 was a 
time of active renovation in hospitals. 
“Within that period in by far the major- 
ity of instances the work of reconstruc- 
tion was taken up and carried to success 
by volunteer nursing school committees 
composed largely or entirely of women, 
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over and over again they pushed their 
way in the face of opposition and dis- 
belief. Although in some instances sep- 
arate committees of women were dis- 
missed with thanks by hospital directors 
as soon as their work was running 
smoothly with value proved, yet such 
share as we see women taking in hos- 
pital management today arose from the 
vantage point gained by this early dem- 
onstration.” 

In 1893 our educational group con- 
sciousness began to make itself felt. The 
Society of Superintendents of Training 
Schools for Nurses, the early name of the 
National League of Nursing Education, 
was founded. A little later (1896) the 
Associated Alumnae began slowly but 
surely to form itself into what was to 
become the great American Nurses’ 
Association which today has a member- 
ship of forty thousand. 

The historian of nursing renders to 
this first nursing organization, the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, “a 
slight meed of gratitude which,” she 
says, 
it so richly deserves from nurses. One who 
knew it for years in its most intimate rela- 
tions can truly say that a more conscientious 
and high minded group of women could not 
be found or one more free from self-seeking. 
Their thought was ever how best to fulfill 
their three-fold obligation, to the hospital, 
their pupils, and the public—an altruistic band 
of leaders and teachers, encouraging their 
alumnal groups to self development, the 
Superintendents’ Society has been almost 
self-effacing in its parent-like wish to bring 
its children forward. 

The next milestone came directly as 
a result of the deliberations of this 
society. I refer to the founding over 
twenty years ago of the Department of 
Nursing and Health at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in response 
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to the insistent appeal from certain lead- 
ing women of this Superintendents’ 
Society. Without doubt the educational 
stimulus given by the Department of 
Nursing and Health which the society 
was instrumental in organizing at 
Columbia University has had a very 
great and far-reaching effect upon stan- 
dards of nursing education in America. 

The struggle for state registration be- 
ginning in 1903 and continuing even 
until now, constitutes a dramatic chap- 
ter in nursing education fraught with 
untiring endeavor and persistence. In 
addition to all the benefits which have 
accrued to nursing through state regis- 
tration, the struggle has served to show 
us the limits of legislative power when 
applied to ideals and standards in edu- 
cation. 

Very early in its history the National 
League of Nursing Education appointed 
its first Education Committee. To this 
committee we owe much and as a society 
we point with pride to its investigations, 
its studies and publications, chief among 
which stands out the Standard Curricu- 
lum which since 1916 has guided the 
rapidly increasing number of schools of 
nursing in forming minimum nursing 
educational standards. This year the 
Education Committee has undertaken 
the task of revision of this minimum 
standard curriculum. 

The rise and growth of university 
schools of nursing is the next important 
landmark in this panorama, marking 
the slow but sure advance of woman 
and woman’s education for woman’s 
special work. Undoubtedly the demon- 
strations and experiments in the univer- 
sity education of the nurse which have 
been under way since 1910 at Min- 
nesota and 1916 in Cincinnati and 
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elsewhere will serve to point the way 
to further developments. 

No picture of nursing in America 
would be complete which failed to show 
in bright relief the story of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Nursing Service. It is 
in its war history and in its later par- 
ticipation in public health nursing and 
in international nursing education an 
absorbing vital record of service and 
achievement of which American women 
may well be proud. 

The story of the beginnings and 
growth of public health nursing in 
America constitutes an engrossing chap- 
ter of demonstration which need not be 
repeated here except to call attention 
to the effect which its rapid advance has 


had upon nursing education. In fact 
it was because of interest in the develop- 
ment of public health nursing that the 
Rockefeller investigation into nursing 
began, but “It soon became clear,” to 
these investigators, 
that the entire problem of nursing and nursing 
education, relating to the care of the sick as 
well as to the prevention of disease, formed 
one essential whole and must be so considered 
if sound conclusions were to be attained. 
Another guide post in which we as 
nurses take especial pride is the found- 
ing of our National Nursing Headquar- 
ters. Already we are beginning to reap 
the benefits of a central office to which 
the entire country may turn, a great 
clearing house, as it were, for nursing 
and nursing education ideas, the bank 
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in which all may deposit and draw out 
at will for the furtherance of nursing. 

For three years and more our Educa- 
tion Committee has been at work upon 
a plan for grading schools of nursing. 
This plan has already received the en- 
dorsement of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the American College of Sur- 
geons, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, and is awaiting 
the approval of the American Medical 
Association. 

The plan for the Grading Commit- 
tee has been modified since its pre- 
sentation to you last June and now pro- 
vides for equal representation from the 
National League of Nursing Education 
and from the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It is planned that this committee 
shall also have in its membership repre- 
sentatives from the American Hospital 
Association, the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, and the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. To this com- 
mittee will be added an educator of the 
committee’s own choice. The commit- 
tee will also select its own chairman. 
Surely from a committee so democratic- 
ally composed will come far seeing prac- 
tical grading standards, educationally 
sound for schools of nursing. 

In a changing, growing world where 
discoveries in science are translated over 
night into industrial processes and re- 
sults, where the very business of the 
maintenance of health is taking on new 
phases almost daily because of the dis- 
closures of scientific research, where 
in all types of education reforms are 
urgently indicated and hotly debated, it 
is not at all strange that the prepara- 
tion of the nurse should be under fire 
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when the demand for increased numbers 
of nurses is one of the direct results of 
the public health movement. You will 
remember that last year there was much 
ill considered and destructive criticism 
of nursing. Nursing and nurses’ educa- 
tion became a live topic at the meetings 
of medical societies in many states and 
finally the American Medical Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to make 
investigations and to bring in a report 
on nursing education. The Medical 
Society of the State of Ohio also ap- 
pointed such a committee to work in 
conjunction with a committee from the 
State Nurses’ Association. The commit- 
tee of the American Medical Association 
has submitted a preliminary report; the 
Ohio committee has also submitted a 
report. It is most heartening to find 
that in both of these instances after in- 
tensive study of the conditions, the 
investigators have come forward with 
conclusions confirming those long pro- 
jected by leaders in nursing education 
and more recently by the Rockefeller 
Committee. In fact, we find that just 
as in the beginning of schools of nursing 
in this country, the forward looking 
medical men of the day are our stanch- 
est supporters. 

And what of the outlook for the 
future? We stand on the verge of a new 
era in nursing education. We must not 
forget that the traditions with which 
the nursing world finds itself surrounded 
particularly with respect to hospital 
schools of nursing are the result of 
many centuries of religious self abne- 
gation and acquiescence. The relation- 
ship between the hospital and nursing 
school has been likened to the relation- 
ship between man and wife, which but 
recently, and even yet in some states, 
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gave no well defined economic rights 
to the woman even though all her efforts 
contributed to the partnership. 

I believe this group knows all too well 
that a quick change from the present 
apprenticeship conditions can not be 
affected. Nor are we altogether sure 
that it is desirable or good educational 
method to make too sudden or too great 
a transition. We may draw valuable 
lessons in development from the profes- 
sion of engineering. Engineering col- 
leges have had their period of experi- 
menting at a formal class room and 
laboratory training for the preparation 
of engineers. The Dean of the Engi- 
neering College of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Dr. Herman Schneider, was the 
first in this field to preach the gospel 
of education through constant correla- 
tion of theory with practice; that this 
must be done all through the student’s 
days, that the work must be learned 
from the bottom up, that there must 
be constant application of class and 
laboratory theories to practical action 
in life conditions. This arrangement has 
been found to be in the study of engi- 
neering the highest kind of motivation, 
the best pedagogical method, and lead- 
ing engineering educators in this coun- 
try are adopting the Cincinnati co-opera- 
tive plan. The word “co-operative” 
would seem to imply that the scheme 
had been arranged for the purpose of 
helping the poor young man to obtain 
an education in engineering. On the 
contrary, the longer the method has been 
tried out the more convinced have these 
educators become that this scheme of 
alternating theory and practice is the 
best method for preparing young men of 
any means as engineers of any sort. 
Professor Dewey tells us that the only 


adequate training for occupations is 
training through occupations. Nursing 
is fortunate that in its very develop- 
ment it has demonstrated this truth. 

As engineering schools are reaching 
out to practice fields all over the states 
in which they are located and also to 
adjacent states by the method of alter- 
nating periods of theory with periods of 
practice, is it not possible that there may 
be established centers of nursing educa- 
tion which may be closely connected with 
hospitals in various communities (where 
the hospital is the health center) and 
where the student nurse may advance 
from intra to extra-mural nursing? 
Such method of centralizing of nursing 
schools would insure standardized in- 
struction both in class and actual prac- 
tice for small hospitals in isolated locali- 
ties as well as large hospitals in centers 
of population. 

In the engineering school with the 
co-operative system the engineering stu- 
dent receives an adequate financial re- 
turn for his work in the shop. With 
the application of the codperative system 
the engineering student receives an ade- 
quate financial return for his work in the 
shop. With the application of the 
codperative system to nursing education 
it would be possible to give the nursing 
student an adequate financial return for 
her work in the hospital. 

By arranging that the students carry 
such work in pairs as is done in engi- 
neering schools the shift from theory to 
practice would keep the work assigned 
to such pairs covered and constant in 
the hospital ward service, the dispensary 
or the district or school district as the 
case might be. 

Such a scheme in the work of the 
various fields of engineering demands for 
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its success expert field teachers and 
supervisors. Codrdinators they are 
called. Teaching young women nurses 
to engineer in human health demands 
expert hospital and field teachers and 
supervisors in nursing. This is undoubt- 
edly the greatest fundamental need in 
the field of nursing education today, 

As we look into the future all things 
are not disclosed to us. Yet we can see 
far enough to see certain inevitable de- 
velopments. 

Nursing work has risen to the dignity 
of a profession and with the public 
realization of the dignity and service 
of this profession there must come a 
reciprocal recognition on its part to 
adequately fit itself for its services and 
duties. 

The nurse of tomorrow is to have a 
sounder preparation in the sciences 
fundamental to nursing, she must know 
of course not less but even more of those 
ministerial services so essential to nurs- 
ing. But she will not be ignorant of a 
serviceable knowledge of physiology, 
anatomy, biology, chemistry and other 
allied subjects and to these should be 
added a knowledge of psychology, eco- 
nomics, and sociology to enable her the 
more intelligently to understand the 
field in which she is serving and the 
case with which she is immediately con- 
cerned. 

In all our plans for nursing education 
we shall need to study closely the rapid 
march of the public health movement in 
this post-war period. We shall need to 
evaluate closely the work of the nurse 
in that movement as related to other 
phases of the movement and we shall 
need to visualize the possibilities of a 
much greater contribution to human 
health with the education of the nurse 


better arranged. More and more must 
the interest and support of the public be 
secured for this public utility, for such 
the nurse has become. 

The professional education of the 
nurse then must have as one of its 
aims civic efficiency or good citizenship. 
These women entrusted so much with 
the delicate wonderful machinery of the 
human body must be made as socially 
efficient as the public or private purse 
will carry. To what group more than 
to the nurse group, to whom is given 
the task of carrying the message of 
health into each individual home is more 
necessary the development of the ca- 
pacity to share in the give and take of 
experience? Professor Dewey says of 
social efficiency that 
it covers all that makes one’s own experience 
more worth while to others, and all that 
enables one to participate more richly in the 
worth while experience of others. 

But more and more nursing educators 
and nurses must remember that above 
all methods of teaching and above all 
acquirements schools of nursing can give 
it is the individual woman who counts 
and that the nursing profession will in- 
crease or lose its public power in pro- 
portion to the collective expressions of 
the people’s faith in each nurse who 
touches them. 

There are endless educational and real 
cultural possibilities in a well planned 
nursing course. These possibilities 
should before long be urged and pro- 
moted by educators generally as the 
tools which they should help to put into 
the hands of many more women every- 
where to fit them for the real business 
of life as a woman. 

As I have said before, we meet in 
a wonderful year in the history of 
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nursing. Dreams have come true so 
rapidly that it is not possible for us yet 
to see this year in its true perspective. 
Its significance, however, is sufficiently 
apparent for us to realize with a pro- 
found sense of admiration and gratitude 
the great work that has been done by 
those leaders in our profession who have 
gone before and those present leaders 
whom it is not necessary for me to men- 
tion by name. Their names are familiar 
to you. Their ability, their courage, 
their tenacity, their resourcefulness, 


their confidence in the triumph of the 
cause are beyond all praise, and serve 
as an example and inspiration to those 
of us who today are working in the field 
of nursing education. 

But it is the old who dream dreams 
and the young who see visions. Let us 
not be looking backward too much, but 
let us look forward and see visions emu- 
lating and loving those figures of our 
dreams, but turning our efforts with all 
confidence into channels of fruitful 
energy. 


AN ADDRESS' 


By Lucy LIncoLtN Drown, R.N. 


STILL seem to be one of the links 
between the distant past and the 
present. In accepting this invitation my 
mind has gone back many times to that 
coterie of women, profound earnest 
women, who met together so many years 
ago to consider the problems that are 
so familiar to you. They came so fast 
that we hardly knew which one to 
choose first. The proper admission 
qualifications for the candidates and 
for the training schools, the length of 
the course, the curriculum of study, the 
better character of the nurses, the better 
preparation of the teachers—all these 
and many more had to be met as best 
we could. And as I look back on all the 
pictures on memory’s walls there come 
before me some of the faces that I wish 
could assemble here tonight and see you 
all gathered together. First of all we 


1An address given at a banquet to the 
National League of Nursing Education at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, June 20, 1923. 


would recall the noble presence of Miss 
Hampton, her gracious lineaments, her 
wise vision, her plans for the future. 
Then would come perhaps Miss Darche, 
with her kind intellectual mind, her 
arrangement of all that needed to be 
cared for, and her friend and companion 
and assistant worker, Miss Kimber: 
Miss Dock with her great originality 
and energy of purpose, never tiring; 
Miss MclIsaac, whose calm deliberation 
led us and helped us; Miss Palmer, 
whose wise thought protected and ad- 
vanced all the interests of nursing, 
especially in her journalistic work. And 
I would like to go on and name those 
dear names and have you see some of 
them as I and others see them. 

Years have gone; the little company 
has gone; the nurses have come up from 
North and South, the East and the 
West; and progress thus has become 
manifest; and as years go on we begin 
to look to you for leaders to a higher 
sphere. 
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A FRACTURE CART FOR HOSPITALS 


By Joun Gerster, M.D. 


A Fracture Cart 


ee the great base hospitals abroad, 
during the late war, large numbers 
of fractures had to be treated. Practical 
experience showed that much time could 
be lost setting up Balkan frames for 


traction suspension treatment. It was, 
therefore, found expedient to improvise 
a vehicle loaded with all the necessary 
tools, splints, pulleys, and other appli- 
ances necessary for the treatment of 
these fractures. So far as I know, the 
Second Surgical Division of Bellevue 
Hospital was the first in New York to 
improvise such a similar fracture cart 
under the direction of Drs. Kenneth 
Bulkeley and J. N. Worcester several 
years ago. 

Within the past few months a manu- 
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facturer of hospital vehicles (using the 
photographs of the Bellevue fracture 
cart, a transformed four-wheel stretcher, 
as a guide) has constructed a stout little, 
steel-framed vehicle. 

A hardwood tray with many compart- 
ments of various sizes is fitted into the 
top of the steel frame (see illustra- 
tion). The contents of this top consist 
of hammer, pliers, wrenches, steel hack- 
saw, mole-skin adhesive plaster, band- 
ages, screw hooks, bolts with wing nuts 
(for joints of Balkan frame), rope, etc., 
etc. Weights, splints, and other heavier 
objects are carried on a large lower tray, 
which is not fitted with compartments 
but simply has a raised edge. 

Both doctors and nurses have found 
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A Fracture Cart for Hospitals 


this cart a great time-saver. There is 
no hurrying to and fro and vexatious 
waiting for something, the need of which 
could not be foreseen until the fractured 
limb was in actual process of being 
suspended. 

This little vehicle is practically a 
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workshop on wheels which is brought 
to the patient’s bedside. When not in 
actual use, it is kept in the hospital 
splint room under lock and key. An 
inventory makes it the work of but a 
few minutes to keep the travelling work- 
shop ready for immediate use. 


NURSING IN ALASKA 


By Maset Leroy, R.N. 


HEN in the Autumn of 1918 the 
writer took charge of the U. S. 
Hospital for natives in Juneau, Alaska, 
(a splendidly equipped hospital of 
twenty-two beds), an experiment was 
begun, for up to this time, there had 
always been a doctor in charge who 
lived in the institution. Now, we had 
one of the local men, Dr. L. P. Dawes, 
an excellent surgeon who made rounds 
twice a day and attended to the dis- 
pensary in the afternoon. The hospital 
is a two-story building. On the first 
floor are the nurses’ quarters, and never 
in any hospital have I seen better 
accommodations. The hospital on the 
second floor is reached by a separate 
entrance. There are two large wards as 
the natives prefer to be together, two 
private rooms, office, waiting room, diet 
kitchen, and a splendidly equipped oper- 
ating room. With Grace Thomson of 
Vancouver, and a native girl, Josephine 
Scott, who had been in the hospital the 
year before, we opened the hospital 
which had been closed during the sum- 
mer. 
In less than a month, after three or 
four days of heavy rain and mild weather 
which had melted the snow in the Basin, 


JOSEPHINE ScorTi 
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Gold Creek, which flowed beside the 
hospital, was rising rapidly and over- 
flowing its banks. We watched many 
frame houses crumble like match boxes 
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and float down past us. We thought we 
were in no danger as there was a con- 
crete foundation under the building. 
Soon a larger house came down, lodged 
against the bridge, overturning it. This 
changed the main course of the river, 
directing it straight against the hospital. 
We immediately began to get our ten 
patients ready to leave. There was one 
case of complete paralysis, one fracture 
of the femur in a cast, (a woman weigh- 
ing nearly two hundred pounds), one 
case of dislocation of one of the cervical 
vertebrae, and several medical cases, in- 
cluding rheumatism, and a case of fish 
poisoning on the leg. 

While the heavy timbers coming down 
the river were battering the foundation 
from under us, the natives brought a 
row-boat and a gaily painted old Indian 
war canoe to take us out. The current 
was so swift that it was impossible to 
row the boats, so ropes were fastened to 
each end and held by men on the street 
and on the hospital steps. We carried 
the patients down and placed them in 
the boats. Men walked in the icy water 
up to their waists beside the boats to 
steady them, while those on the street 
pulled the rope. It was all very ex- 
citing. 

We were piled in trucks, delivery 
wagons and in autos and taken to St. 
Ann’s Hospital, where the good Sisters 
sheltered us for three days, during which 
time we had only candles for light and 
the only water we had was carried from 
a well a block or more away. The 
Juneau Hospital, which was vacant, was 
then rented and we moved our patients 
there and started again with two native 
girls in training. 

We had narrowly escaped disaster 
from another flood and everything was 


going nicely, when in just one month to 
a day, the territorial officials took over 
the hospital for “flu” patients. We were 
asked to remain and agreed to do so if 
they would care for the natives as well 
as the whites. The hospital was soon 
filled and at the end of the first three 
days, three of our nurses had contracted 
the disease. No need to describe those 
awful days, as everybody knows about 
them. 

A short time later the “flu” broke 
out in Douglas, a small town across the 
Channel from Juneau. Many of the 
natives were taken sick. With the Rev. 
David Waggoner, we chartered a boat 
and brought over to the hospital ten or 
twelve of the worst cases, leaving Mrs. 
McEvoy, a very competent but un- 
trained woman, in charge of quarters 
in a native school house, where she estab- 
lished a central food depot, from which 
were carried nourishment and medicine 
to the sick in their homes. In this she 
was assisted by any native men who 
were not ill. By wireless, we informed 
Dr. Krulish, in charge of the Red Cross, 
and then in the southern part of the 
district, who returned and took charge 
of the work. 

In the spring of 1920, “flu” again 
made its appearance in Haines and 
Klukwan, many miles away. Betty 
Browne, who had come out from New 
York to assist me, and I were detailed 
to meet the piteous needs in those vil- 
lages and our hospital service was inter- 
rupted for a whole month. 

Our hospital had been rebuilt during 
the summer of 1919 and we moved into 
it the latter part of October, with Miss 
Browne, Mary Conley of Seattle and 
the writer, constituting the nursing staff 
and three native girls in training. 
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U. S. Hosprrat For Natives, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


The winter was interesting and busy. 
Dr. Dawes, assisted by Miss Conley, 
performed many major operations. 
Miss Browne was surgical nurse and I 
gave the anesthetics. Five gall stone 
patients, all operative, came from the 
village of Klukwan (only one hundred 
and fifty population), more than a hun- 
dred miles away. 

In the early summer we had a very 
interesting case in the hospital, that of 
a young boy about eighteen years of 
age, who was almost killed by a brown 
bear. He and a companion were hunt- 
ing when they met the mother bear and 
two cubs. The bear immediately at- 
tacked, catching poor Charley and car- 
rying him about thirty feet. His com- 
panion screamed and brandished his gun, 
afraid to shoot lest he wound Charley. 
Finally the bear dropped him because, 
as Charley said, he talked to the bear 
saying, “Please, Mr. Bear, let me go. 
My family never did your family any 


harm.” At any rate, Charley had about 
125 infected wounds when he reached us, 
and he stayed for many days. 

One of the most interesting of the 
year’s activities, was teaching the 
mothers how to bathe and dress their 
babies. First, they watched the nurse 
and then they were allowed to do the 
work themselves, under supervision. 
The younger women thoroughly enjoyed 
it, and said they would try to give the 
babies the same care at home. Since the 
establishment of the hospital, there has 
been marked improvement among the 
mothers; many of them bring their own 
layettes, and in various ways manifest 
advancement. It is said by many of the 
old white residents that the improvement 
of the native is marked since the estab 
lishment of the medical service. 

Establishing a training school for 
nurses for the native girls was interesting 
and fruitful. There were classes for 
nurses in anatomy, physiology and the 
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practical care of patients. They were 
very much interested in their work, and 
enjoyed the hospital life in winter, but 
when spring came, they longed for the 
outdoor life of their people. Their off- 
duty was arranged to give them as much 
outdoor recreation as possible. The 
health of the nurses was considered im- 
portant; they had wholesome food, were 
weighed regularly and their teeth were 
carefully looked after by a local dentist. 
They were seldom off duty on account of 
illness. 

, In October, 1920, in the native Pres- 
byterian church, we held graduating 


exercises for Josephine Scott, Alaska’s 
first native nurse, of whom we were all 
very proud. The exercises were as nearly 
like those held in any hospital in the 
States as they could be made. There 
were addresses, presentation of diploma, 
flowers and gifts! The pupil nurses in 
their blue uniforms, immaculate aprons, 
caps and cuffs, made an impression upon 
the white people as well as the natives 
who were present. Miss Scott stayed 
at the hospital on salary, later did some 
field nursing, and is now an office nurse. 
The school continues and will graduate 
one nurse this fall. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
By N. F. Cummincs, R.N. 


HE petition for the charter of the 

Pennsylvania Hospital, the oldest 
in the United States, was presented to 
the Colonial Assembly by Benjamin 
Franklin. It was characteristic of the 
far sighted wisdom of Franklin, whose 
life work comprised so many civic ser- 
vices, that he regarded the hospital as 
a place where the persons treated 
might by the judicious assistance of Physic 
and Surgery, be enabled to taste the Blessing 
of Health, and be made in a few weeks useful 
members of the community, able to provide 
for themselves and their families. 

Intensive and scientific development 
of “Physic and Surgery” have been 
charged in this generation with having 
caused some deterioration of the finer 
qualities of human nature, in the admin- 
istration of hospital treatment. The 
highly scientific methods of technical 
nursing which have created exact proced- 
ure in record work, surgical nursing and 
the execution of similar hospital routine 


have been found wanting in the recog- 
nition of the patient as a person with 
family and community ties. 

Both medical and nursing executives 
in hospital work are reviewing their 
fields and in every discussion of educa- 
tional policy there is increasing recogni- 
tion of the psychological and economic 
aspects of the plans for treating medical 
conditions, the responsibility for health 
of these elements and the contribution 
of the hospital to social work in the 
community. 

Three far reaching measures have 
been effected in the hospital field which 
will determine the changing character of 
the hospital, growth in nursing which 
is appropriate for the broader concep- 
tion of work, and the education of the 
hospital social worker. Each service is 
of vital concern to the other, as they are 
interchanging routes while bound to- 
gether in a common plan. Therefore, a 
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common basis of knowledge and under- 
standing of each special field is necessary 
to insure clear results. 

A Report on the Training of the Hos- 
pital Social Worker! was presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Hospital 
Association in September, 1922. This 
action followed the Report of the Sur- 
vey of Hospital Social Service? which was 
made by the Association in 1920 and 
1921. Therefore, the function of this 
work has been officially endorsed as an 
essential of hospital service, although its 
scope has been the object of lively dis- 
cussion during the past. A review of 
training or education must begin with a 
statement of the work to be performed. 
The Report describes hospital social 
work as follows: 

1. Discovering and reporting to the physi- 
cian facts regarding the patient’s personality 
(including health habits and characteristic be- 
havior tendencies) or environment which relate 
to his physical condition. 

2. Overcoming obstacles to successful treat- 
ment such as may exist or arise in his home 
or at his work. 

3. Assisting the physicians by arranging for 
supplementary care when required. 

4. Educating the patient in regard to his 
physical condition in order that he may 
codperate to the best advantage with the doc- 
tor’s programme for the cure of illness or the 
promotion of health. 

5. Group treatment. Not only individuals 
but groups of individuals can be dealt with 
according to methods of social treatment. 
Therefore, classes of special patients such as 
eardiac, tuberculosis, diabetic, etc. were 
formed. 


1 Report of the Committee on the Training 
ef the Hospital Social Worker. Transactions 
of the American Hospital Association. 1922. 
xxiv. 244. 

2 Report of the Committee on the Survey 
of Hospital Social Service. Hospital Social 
Service. 1921. iii. I. 
cardiac, tuberculosis, diabetic, etc. were 


formed. 


(6) Research into social causes and re- 
sults of disease, and teaching both students 
and patients in hospital social work followed 
Records and statistics must be kept, facts col- 
lected and interpreted, and work must be done 
in such a way as ts be susceptible to critical 
inquiry. 

The first clause insures the primary 
service, which is aiding the physician in 
his knowledge of the medical social sit- 
uation. It arranges for codperative 
action in the family to support the plans 
of the medical treatment and through 
finished work diminish waste of hospital 
care. 

Sometimes the family adjustment 
leads the visitor far into human relations 
as shown through a history recently pre- 
sented before a meeting of the local sec- 
tion of the hospital social workers of 
New York, by the social service nurse of 
a leading cardiac clinic. The first visit 
to the family was made in behalf of a 
child with cardiac disorder. The home 
was unsanitary, the mother dead, the 
father kindly but uninformed, two sons 
were delinquent and one of them in Sing 
Sing prison. An elder daughter had left 
home because of family differences. 
This environment was hopeless for the 
home care of the child as outlined by 
the clinic physician, therefore the vis- 
itor placed her in a convalescent home 
for a time while she patiently endeavored 
to educate the family in the essentials 
of better environment, and to stimulate 
a stronger moral fibre. It requires 
heroic qualities to achieve such results, 
but the medical extension service which 
goes hand in hand with clinic treatment 
at this hospital is limited only by the 
awareness of what constitutes a finished 
job on the part of the clinic worker. 
St. Luke’s Hospital is one of those which 
regards the social service department as 
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a normal unit of the organization. The 
net results of sustained interest through 
long term visits which gave new avenues 
of development to the members of the 
family although no material relief was 
needed, are an improved child, a united 
family spirit, with the sons at work in 
good surroundings, and such medical 
attention as became incidental to the 
routine examinations of father and chil- 
dren. The visitor was even consulted 
as to re-marriage of the father, which 
event was favorably consummated. 

This type of service is not new, but it 
is still unknown in many hospitals. In 
others the nursing and medical execu- 
tives find it as strange in medical work 
as the theory of the circulation of the 
blood as determined by Harvey, and the 
germ theory of Pasteur seemed to many 
men of their time. 

The Report of the Committee on Hos- 
pital Administration and Training of 
Hospital Executives* was also discussed 
and endorsed at the last annual meeting 
of the American Hospital Association. 
At this point it will bring to bear a 
direct and revealing light upon the field 
in the hospital organization that is now 
known as hospital or medical social ser- 
vice, although for a long time it ap- 
peared to many hospital workers as 
vague and undefined. The substance of 
the three Reports which this comment 
endeavors to bring into relation to each 
other and to social service, will in time 
make the work concrete. The report 
of hospital administration finds the hos- 
pital 
to be the strategic place for a common meeting 


ground of education, codrdination of com- 
munity health policies and of service to the 

3 Hospital Administration and Training of 
Executives. Bull. 
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patient. It has a type of organization which 
provides facilities and personnel for rendering 
the highest possible grade of health services 
to patients, professional groups and the com- 
munity; for educating the community to 
demand and support adequate health policies 
In order to make the treatment there effective, 
a follow-up and after care, reéducation and 
readjustment of physical and mental activities 
to secure promptly the highest degree of re- 
covery and economic efficiency is necessary. 
Here the wisdom of Franklin is touched 
again by the leadership in hospital work 
of our time. 

Hospitals therefore need whole time 
medical or hospital social workers who 
will devote themselves to individual con- 
ferences with patients, also to class work 
in group education of the cardiac, tuber- 
culosis, diabetic, scoliosis and other pa- 
tients, and to nutrition classes for those 
who require such service. During the 
conferences the individual needs are 
talked over in detail and points made 
clear as to rest, good hygiene, occupa- 
tion, family problems and education or 
recreation. The social worker needs to 
know resources and how to connect with 
them promptly. The psychology of the 
conferences is stimulating and leads 
away from the morbid introspection 
which is an aftermath of illness. Dr. 
Cabot has said that “irruption of newly 
recognized social work in all hospital 
social work is the most important de- 
velopment of recent years.” * The coord- 
ination of a system of education in 
hygiene and right living in direct appli- 
cation to hospital and clinic work will 
naturally constitute the formation of a 
department of hygiene in the hospital 
which will be equal in rank with every 
other special service. This department 


4 Medical Social Service Experience in 
France. Richard C. Cabot, M.D. Hospital 
Social Service 1919. I. 163. 
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will take up the reéstablishing of the 
efficiency of the discharged hospital 
patient at the point where the clinical 
therapeutist with his drugs and his bed- 
side paraphernalia lays it down unfin- 
ished. Our present medical men have 
effected a competent body of knowledge 
of hygiene and public health, but as the 
nurses in the hospital are not equipped 
for this work and the pressure of acute 
disease is unceasing, it has not been 
made a normal procedure of the treat- 
ment. No patient should be permitted 
to leave the hospital until he has been 
informed of the underlying causes of his 
disease and of the ways and means to 
correct them. Education of this type is 
the very foundation of hospital social 
service and of the function of the hos- 
pital as a community health center. 
The country convalescent homes which 
are located near some of the large cities 
have been valuable aids in this work. 
They provide for the education of the 
patient during the interim period by a 
stimulating regimen of right living. The 
end results of this system of education 
and social rehabilitation through exten- 
sion medical service of the hospital are 
recorded and summed up for the pur- 
poses of research and for shaping policies 
of education of the workers. 
Coincident with the other Reports on 
hospital service, another was issued 
which has important bearing on the 
measures in question. I refer to the 
Report of the Committee on Nursing 
and Nursing Education in the United 
States.5 This Report is the first author- 
itative endorsement of the status of 
social aspects of disease and its preven- 


5 Nursing and Nursing Education in the 
United States. Macmillan Co., New York. 
1923. 
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tion, as a requisite in nursing education 
by a committee which represents the 
university, the hospital, and medical and 
nursing personnel. It finds that the 
social, economic and hygienic elements 
of hospital treatment are essential to 
the private duty nurse as well as the 
public health visitor. Ignorance of the 
natural functions of the human organism 
and their maintenance in health is not 
confined to the so-called uneducated 
classes. It is, however, essential to 
adapt the method of imparting such 
knowledge to the personality and recep- 
tive capacity of the patient. 

Public health nursing has helped to 
bring to light the significance of the 
social aspects of disease and its preven- 
tion and it has found that in the middle 
ground between hospital social work 
and public health nursing, the currents 
of each converge and form a common 
function. Some of the social service 
work in hospitals is organized on skilled 
technique or social case work while many 
public health nurses are giving equally 
skilled health case service which in- 
cludes the social element of the given 
treatment. Hospital social service was 
established in the hospital by nurses and 
doctors who felt a sense of responsi- 
bility for the gaps in medical care such 
as that given by the instance of the man 
who is just emerging from a serious ill- 
ness and is facing the future with debts, 
a debilitated physique and a heavy job. 
Dr. Darrach and Miss Buselle, the clinic 
nurse, perceived the need for adjustment 
of the strain on such patients in the out- 
patient service of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of New York in 1904 and Miss 
Maxwell was quick to secure effective 
measures for the new duties. Dr. 
Henry Dwight Chapin created a similar 
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movement in the New York Post-Grad- 
uate Hospital in 1890 in order to connect 
the links in the chain of medical social 
treatment of children. 

At present there are brief elective 

ourses in hospital social work in a 
number of progressive training schools. 
They are not designed to prepare the 
nurse for the work. They do, however, 
give such elementary knowledge as is 
necessary to portray the social aspect 
of ill health and its relation to public 
health. Such a course is given in the 
curriculum of the New York Hospital. 
It offers lectures on organization, the 
relation of the department to the hos- 
pital, social history and budget making, 
proper convalescence, codperation with 
other agencies, health classes, race psy- 
chology. Field work is arranged in con- 
junction with the lectures and the whole 
plan is related to the continuity of care 
from the entrance into the hospital of 
the patient, his transfer to the wards 
and clinics and to ultimate discharge. 

It is consistent to evaluate the meas- 
ure of the preparatory knowledge which 
is afforded a hospital social worker by 
nursing education. This is illustrated 
by comparison such as was given me by 
Miss De Long, superintendent of Belle- 
vue Hospital Training School, formerly 
Assistant Superintendent of Johns Hop- 
kins Training School. Dr. Osler often 
said to her, 

I envy your nurses their opportunities to 
observe the progress of symptoms under the 
nursing and medical treatment and wish my 
medical students might have the same experi- 
ence. 

In order to give the students of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School a clear under- 
standing of the social aspects of the 
diseases of their cases Dr. Charles Emer- 
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son of that hospital provided social field 
work for them in the homes as the sense 
of value could not be obtained through 
lectures alone. Is not the application 
of this procedure the natural method of 
equipping the hospital social worker 
with medical knowledge of the patients? 

As this service becomes more con- 
crete in the immediate hospital working 
day, the nursing executives will appre- 
ciate its dependence upon the public 
health nursing measures and it is inevit- 
able that the provision for hospital 
social education will be defined in nurs- 
ing education through its public health 
responsibility. 

The trite criticism of nurses that they 
are spiritless and over trained but under 
educated beings with mechanically 
obedient personalities can now be chal- 
lenged by the spirited young women of 
today who have discarded military dis- 
cipline in favor of self government. 
Their psychology is vivid and desirous 
of the prerogative of leadership, which 
qualities have hitherto been credited to 
the role of social service. In the new 
application of the hospital treatment 
through reaching arms into the home, 
where ultimately the efficiency of the 
medical social service is felt, the social 
service nurses and the strictly social 
workers may create a composite worker. 
At the National Conference of Social 
Work which was held in Washington in 
May, Miss Julia Lathrop and Mr. Rob- 
ert Kelso predicted that in 25 years’ time 
we shall have no active disease. We 
know that public health activities joined 
with social work have eliminated or con- 
trolled diseases which were formerly 
highly destructive. Therefore, the 
prophecy of Florence Nightingale in 
1855 that “nursing of the future shall 
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be health nursing and not sick nursing”’ 
is in part realized. It is sufficiently so 
that the nursing education will change 
its course to meet the community and 
social responsibilities in which the hos- 
pital is a potential and determining 
agent for public health work, education 
and research. The process of adapting 
the old order to the coming service is 
halting, often baffling, but it is con- 
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stantly moving forward. We _ have 
characters in hospital work who will re- 
turn the inheritance of the old leadership 
in kind. Sir Isaac Newton said of his 
work when he was at the height of his 
fame: 

I know not what the world will think of my 
labours, but to myself it seems that I have 
been but as a child playing on the sea shore, 
while the immense ocean of truth extended 
itself unexplored before me 


THE SQUARE DIAPER 


By Loutse ZABRISKIE, R.N. 


HE question of diapering a baby 

is one which apparently has been 
given little consideration, from the 
standpoint of the comfort of the baby 
and least expenditure of time and 
energy of the mother. The square 
diaper, the technique of which is ex- 
plained here, is becoming more and 
mene generally used, perhaps because 
of the following facts. 


One yard of 36-inch material makes 
four diapers, 18 by 18 inches which the 
baby can wear as long as diapers are 


necessary. This small square diaper is 
comfortable for the baby because it 
allows freedom of motion, and put on 
like pants it has no bunchy ends 
stuffed between the legs. It is easy to 
wash because it is soiled in one spot 
no soiled corners or hems, and being 
small it is easy to dry. 


To put this diaper on, fold it straight 
through the center, forming a rectangle 


(see cuts 1 and 2). If baby is small, 
fold down one-third (see cut 3), making 
extra pad under baby. (If boy baby it 
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is a good idea to have this extra flap 
in the front.) Place diaper lengthwise 
under baby, draw the lower half up 
between his thighs (see cut 4) and pin 
it on each side at waist line through 
the band, having the back fold of the 
diaper overlapping the front. Adjust 
above thé knees, not too tight and pin 


~, 


Aane Cee rer- 


(see cut 5). Use medium size safety 
pins. If pins are put in crosswise 
through the sides of the diaper they are 
more secure. When the baby outgrows 
the folded diaper, this same diaper may 
be used by putting two diapers together 
(for extra thickness) and fold a plait 
through the middle (see cut 6) to fit 
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the baby’s waist, pin at back and front 
through plait, and fasten sides as be- 
fore. 

If the baby’s training is begun early 
it will save much unnecessary work and 
the baby will be more attractive and 


comfortable. 


Care of the Soiled Diapers —Shake 
or brush soiled diapers clean under toilet 
flush provided toilet is clean, otherwise 
use chamber. Then put diapers to soak 
in covered pail of borax solution (one 
tablespoonful to two quarts of water 
made fresh each day). When diapers 
are just wet drop them into pail of 
borax solution. Each morning wring 
diapers out of borax solution, wash 
using some form of mild white soap. 
Rinse through two waters and dry in 
the sun if possible. Twice each week 
all diapers should be boiled in soap 
solution, rinsed thoroughly in_ three 
waters and dried. Blueing or strong 
yellow soap should never be used, as 
these may irritate the baby’s skin. A 
very good way to use small scraps of 
soap is to save them in a jar to use 
when boiling the diapers. 


NURSES AS X-RAY TECHNICIANS ' 
By A. M. Zet1, M.D. 


NE of the most recent departments 

of medicine is Roentgenology, and 
it is well for me to say a few words 
about this science in general before men- 
tioning the department of X-ray tech- 
nicians. The scope of Roentgenology is 
ever widening in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease. The advent of the 
opaque meal, the pneumo-peritoneum, 
the stereoscopic method of Roentgen- 
ization, and the high powered trans- 
former make this branch of medicine 
one of the most important aids in the 
recognition and alleviation of human 


1 Part of a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the State League of Nursing Education, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, October 9, 1922. 


suffering. Never before has the neces- 
sity of an accurate diagnosis been appre- 
ciated by medical men, as well as edu- 
cated laymen, as today, and we are 
justly proud of the part the Roentgen 
ray plays in attaining this end. Making 
a diagnosis even of the common ailments 
involves a consideration of diagnostic 
factors comprehended only by a broad 
medical training. For this reason 
Roentgenological work, to be a credit 
to its discoverer, and most valuable, 
must be in the hands of a well trained 
physician. As long as its use was 
confined to fractures and dislocations, it 
could be carried out by the physician 
alone. Since it is now applied to every 
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portion of the body and its most com- 
plex problems, trained assistants are 
essential so that the Roentgenologist 
can devote his full time to study and be 
relieved of the technical end. 

The call for such assistants or tech- 
nicians has gone out, and in my judg- 
ment no one is better qualified to take 
up this new specialty than the graduate 
nurse. In some of our larger cities we 
have lay technicians, who lack the 
training and. ethics, and who have dis- 
credited this valuable agent, nay—even 
rendered great harm to the unsophisti- 
cated patient. These are known as 
commercial laboratories and do not de- 
serve any higher rating than a picture 
gallery. It is true that a skillful tech- 
nician without medical education may 
after long practice produce excellent 
plates or films, but this does not consti- 
tute the practice or science of Roent- 
genology. The educated physician, hav- 
ing a deep acquaintance with methods 
and principles of both preclinical and 
clinical science, can alone make a Roent- 
genoscopic examination of value and in- 
terpret adequately the meaning of the 
variations of densities visible in the 
Roentgenogram.?” 

To prevent the establishment of addi- 
tional picture making laboratories, the 
American Roentgen Ray Society and the 
Radiological Society of North America, 
are deeply concerned with the standard- 
ization of the X-ray laboratory and 
technicians. The technician is to be the 
artist in portraying the true pathological 
condition and it is hoped, therefore, that 
technicians for these laboratories will be 
supplied by the nursing profession. 

In the Roentgenologist’s appeal to 


2 Lewellys F. Barker, American Journal of 
Roentgenology, July, 1922. 
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nurses, the following advantages in this 
work are pointed 

1. It is a change from routine nursing. 

2. A seven or eight-hour day, no Sunday 
or holiday work except an occasional emerg- 
ency; no night work. 

3. Lighter work for the physically handi- 
capped, which would enable a nurse to con- 
tinue active for a longer period than is pos- 
sible in private nursing. 

4. The nature of the specialty requires 
study and continual progress, and should bring 
adequate reward financially to those of 
superior qualities. 

Speaking as I do to executives of 
training schools, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the necessary qualifications 
for such work. 

In the making of a nurse you are in 
a position to render valuable assistance 
to pupil nurses in helping them to decide 
the work they are best fitted for. Dur- 
ing the years of training you have the 
opportunity to familiarize yourself with 
the students’ inclinations and aptitudes 
and direct them so that they will be a 
credit to you and the institution. The 
following requirements are essential in 
producing skillful and efficient tech- 
nicians: 

1. Mechanical aptitude, 
learn the use of electrical 
precision basis, the elements of photography 
and developing. 

2. Nursing training and etiquette. 

3. General executive ability, as 
laboratories require several technicians. 

4. Carefulness and observation of details, 
almost bordering on meticulosity. 

These qualifications should be natural 
characteristics of the proposed tech- 
nician, and the nurse should be anxious 
to engage in this work for the work’s 
sake and not for any lucrative returns 


with ability to 
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3 Darling Byron, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, Relationship between Radiologists and 
Technicians. 
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she may see in store for her. Then she 
will be an able assistant and reflect 
honor on this most interesting specialty. 

In conclusion I wish to call your 
attention to the recent establishment of 
a National Board of Examiners for 
technicians by the Radiological Society 
of North America, functioning under the 
name of the Registry of Radiological 
Technicians, Dr. H. S. Tyler, executive 
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secretary, Omaha, Nebraska, which 
passes upon the eligibility of technicians 
and grants them a certificate to engage 
in this work after passing a successful 
examination. This examination is both 
theoretical and practical and has been 
carefully worked out in coéperation with 
the American Association of Radiolog- 
ical Technicians, and is heartily en 
dorsed by all Roentgenologists. 


AN INSTITUTE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


The programme of the Institute to be held under the auspices of the Illinois State League 


of Nursing Education in Chicago September 3-14 is now available 
Course A will consist of 10 lectures on each of the following subjects: 
by Wm. E. Blatz, M.A., M.D., of the University of Chicago; Sociology, by Thomas D 


Two courses are offered. 
Principles of Teaching, 


Eliot, 


Ph.D., of Northwestern University; and Psychology, by Harrison LeRoy Harley, Ph.D., of the 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 
series of 30 lectures and demonstrations. 


Course B consists of a varied and thoroughly practical 
The topics have been chosen with the needs of 


executors, instructors, public health nurses and private duty nurses in mind 


The tuition fee is $10.00. 


Admission to single lectures or demonstrations fifty cents. 


Write to May Kennedy, Director, 6400 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago, for programme 


and information and then enroll promptly. 
are unable to take longer courses. Take 


teaching facilities! 


advantage of 


This is an unusual opportunity for nurses who 


Chicago’s wealth of clinical and 


VIRGINIA RE-REGISTRATION 
“The attention of all Virginia nurses who have not re-registered this year is called to the 
fact that their names will not be included in the list to be published October Ist, 1923, unless 
they send fee of one dollar each and request for renewal of registration before September 
10, to Ethel M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, Craigsville, Va 
In future the re-registration must be attended to during the month of January each year 


A revised list will be prepared every February. 


to Miss Smith, enclosing two cents postage.” 


Copy of the law may be obtained by applying 


PLEASE 


Directors of Postgraduate Courses: Nurses are constantly writing to National Headquarters 


for information on Postgraduate Courses. 


would be mutually beneficial to have complete data on hand at Headquarters. 


Institutions offering such courses want students. It 


The institutions 


offering postgraduate work are urged to send outlines of courses and other data to Effie J. 
Taylor, Executive Secretary, National League of Nursing Education, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Information is desired on all of the many types of postgraduate work, including 
Communicable, Mental, Tuberculosis, Pediatrics, Surgical and Obstetrical nursing and on X-ray 
Technique and Anesthesia. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 


XXIV. MARTHA MONTAGUE RUSSELL 


Pittsfield, Mass. PARENTAGE: 
American. PRELIMINARY EDUCATION: Gradu- 
ate Amherst High School, Amherst, Mass. 
CoLLEGE EDUCATION: Mt. Holyoke College. 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: Graduate of New 
York Hospital. Positions Assistant 
Superintendent, Providence Lying-In Hospital, 
Providence, R. I. 1897-1900; Directress of 
Nurses, West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1901-1903; Superintendent, Sloane Hos- 
pital, 1904-1917; Red Cross Nursing Ser- 
vice, 1917-1918. PRESENT posITION (since 
1918): Superintendent of School of Nursing, 
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University of Colorado, (now on leave of ab- 
sence). OFrFICES HELD: President, New York 
Counties Nurses Association, Director Ameri- 
can Society of Superintendents; Director, Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education; Secre- 
tary, National League of Nursing Education, 
1921-23; Chairman Programme Committee, 
National League of Nursing Education, 1914, 
1915, 1916. AutTHor oF: Occasional papers on 
nursing topics. PRESENT ADDRESS: Medical 
School of University of Colorado, 13th and 
Welton Streets, Denver, Colo. 
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EDITORIALS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 


OR twenty-eight successive years 
members of the National League 
of Nursing Education (once the Society 
of Superintendents of Training Schools) 
have met in various parts of the country. 
Each meeting has had its outstanding 
characteristics, its own particular flavor, 
as it were. New England, home of 
many of our most honored nurses, was 
well chosen as the meeting place in this, 
the jubilee year of nursing in America. 
It was natural that retrospect should 
profoundly influence both prophecy and 
immediate action at such a meeting. 
Miss Nutting; out of her wide knowl- 
edge of our brilliant past and intimate 
touch with the present sounded a verit- 
able trumpet call by saying that the 
Golden Age of nursing lies not in the 
past, but in the future. Edwin R. 
Embree, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
stressed the importance of research in 
education. This is the lesson of the 
Swampscott meeting. We must press 
on and ever on but each advance 
must be based on thoughtful conclusions 
arrived at through frank experiment and 
the methods of scientific research. 
Those who expected radical action on 
the length of course will be disappointed. 
No such action was taken. Thought 
was rightly concentrated on the content 
of courses rather than the length of time 
to be consumed. Tuberculosis and 
mental nursing came in for a proper 
share of consideration in this connec- 
tion. Lively discussion of the papers 
on Pediatrics (two of which we pub- 
lish in this issue) made of that ses- 
sion an outstanding event. When the 
discussion focussed on suitable fields for 


the training of specialists in pediatrics 
honors went to those who spoke in favor 
of the children’s hospitals as opposed to 
children’s departments in general hos- 
pitals. A witty speaker gave piquancy 
as well as force to her argument by 
stating that a children’s hospital is not 
a special hospital, inasmuch as it may, 
and usually does, offer every possible 
clinical experience save only obstetrics 
and senile dementia! 

Our schools must squarely face the de- 
mands of communities for nurses who 
have been well grounded in_ these 
branches. The public health movement 
continues to open up vistas that cannot 
be ignored by those responsible for the 
preparation of nurses for their calling 
It is this insistent and persistent need 
that makes content of courses the topic 
of paramount importance when nurse 
educators come together. 

Other high lights brought out were 
the importance of correlating the super- 
vision of the health of student nurses 
with the class work in personal hygiene; 
of clearly defining the duties and the 
status of instructors im order that they 
may really be a part of and not merely 
adjuncts to the faculty of the school. 
The time is not far distant when we 
shall have great teachers, as we have 
long had great administrators, if only 
suitable opportunity is given for de- 
velopment. 

The paper on the Relation of Hos- 
pital Superintendent to the Principal of 
the School, published in this issue of the 
Journal, should be read by every admin- 
istrator in each of the groups indicated. 
Its conclusions are as applicable to the 
extra-mural relations of the school as to 
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the specific relations discussed. It is 
our privilege to carry other notable 
papers in this and succeeding issues of 
the Journal. Space limitations prevent 
publication of them all, but the annual 
report of the League will be ready for 
distribution in the early autumn. 

As we have indicated, the programme 
dealt with many controversial questions. 
It is significant of the wholly codpera- 
tive and tolerant spirit of the gathering 
that there was no acrimony in even the 
most animated discussions. Committee 
reports were rejected or held over for 
further consideration with an absence 
of heat that conserved energy for the 
production of the light so needed on 
many questions. Discussions were par- 
ticipated in by young nurses as well as 
those long in service and public health 
nurses contributed notably to both pro- 
gramme and discussion. 


It is pleasant to record that Mrs. 
Chester Bolton and Dr. C. E. A. Wins- 
low, both of whom have given such 
conspicuous evidence of their interest 
in nursing education have become hon- 


orary members of the League. Another 
stimulating announcement was to the 
effect that the name of Isabel Hampton 
Robb, greatest of American nurse edu- 
rators, has been given to the recently 
established Fellowship in Nursing at 
Teachers College. This is the first Fel- 
lowship that has been made available 
to nurses. ee 

In deferring action on the proposed 
revision of the Constitution and By-laws 
the convention voted democratically, the 
obvious feeling being that the State 
Leagues require more time for consid- 
eration of the whole question of organ- 
ization and the inter-relation of our 
national organizations. 
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The contribution of such a meeting 
to our work in the world lies in its 
thought provoking quality. Its fruition 
lies in the future. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITALITY 


: was truly a beautiful house party 
the Bay State Nurses gave to mem- 
bers and guests of the National League 
of Nursing Education at Swampscott in 
June. In no other way can we describe 
the intimate charm of that gathering, 
its “togetherness.” The New Ocean 
House, with its spacious foyer, its airy 
porches, and its breeze swept ball room 
where the meetings were held, together 
with the ever changing panorama of sea 
and sky, afforded a perfect setting for 
the efficient but spontaneous and gra- 
cious hospitality of Mary K. Nelson and 
her Committee which was so ably sup- 
plemented by the Alumnae of the Lynn 
Hospital. 

Carrie M. Hall and Sally Johnson, 
chairmen of the Arrangements and Pro- 
gramme Committees, although they had 
rounded out their work well in advance 
of the meetings were indefatigable in 
their thought for their guests. North 
Shore drives and ocean dips were slipped 
in between meetings and the more formal 
entertainments. 

The banquet, held under the spread- 
ing dome of the New Ocean House 
dining room, was a brilliant event. Miss 
Goodrich, as toastmistress, was never 
more scintillating. Younger nurses had 
the privilege, a very real one, of savor- 
ing for themselves the rare and modest 
quality of Miss Richards and Miss 
Drown and to observe a similar flame 
of purposeful consecration shining 
through the countenances as well as the 
spoken words of Miss Maxwell, Miss 
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Editorials 


Riddle and Miss Nutting; through the 
internationalism of Miss Hay, the humor 
of Miss Keith, and the modernity of 
Miss Logan, Miss Hall and Miss John- 
son. It was an occasion to make one 
rejoice in the traditions and the poten- 
tialities of our profession. 

Of an entirely different sort was the 
thrill we experienced the following 
evening on beholding above the heads 
of Boston’s world famous symphony 
orchestra, the gleaming letters N.L.N.E. 
in frosted incandescent lights. Nor was 
this the only tribute paid the oldest of 
our national organizations at Symphony 
Hall. The delectable programme ar- 
ranged for League Night “Pops” was one 
to waft any weary nurse into her own 
particular realm of “dear delights.” 
This was the social climax of a meeting 
that offered unusual opportunities for be- 
ginning new friendships, for strength- 
ening established ones and thus for 
threads that 


multiplying the silken 
make up the colorful tapestry of our 
professional life. 


Miss Gray, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 


pportunity lies waiting just out- 
side the door of most nurses 
but we wonder if Carolyn E. Gray may 
not sometime have quoted to herself: “I 
will prepare myself and opportunity will 
come.” Her election on June 12 to the 
position of Dean of the new school of 
nursing by the trustees of Western Re- 
serve University might easily be the re- 
sult of such a resolve. This school is 
the outgrowth of the Department of 
Nursing Education in the College for 
Women which Miss Gray has directed 
for two years. 
Certainly Miss Gray has prepared 
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herself for the opportunity and responsi- 
bility which have come to her. Entering 
nursing after several years of teaching, 
her advancement in her chosen field, that 
of nursing education, has been halted 
only for the periods of study which have 
made further advances possible. Her 
path has been marked by distinguished 
contributions to the profession. Just 
as Miss Gray is completely at home in 
nursing circles, so she must find the 
academic atmosphere congenial, for she 
has acquired the degree of Master of 
Arts as that of Bachelor of 
Science. 

Mrs. Bolton’s gift of $500,000 is to 
be kept as an endowment fund for the 
new school, which thus becomes the first 
endowed undergraduate schoo! for 
nurses in this country. 
Dean is therefore one of eminence, car- 
rying with it much distinction, but it will 
be no sinecure. Demanding wide knowl- 
edge, indomitable courage, and the vision 
of the pioneer, it offers glowing opportu- 
nity to one possessing these gifts. The 
policies of the new school are still to be 
worked out, but upon the experimental 
work of this school and the one to be 
established simultaneously at Yale much 
of our future educational policy will de- 
pend. We have faith in these great 
projects. We have faith in the women 
who are undertaking their development. 
To the courageous soul now embarking 
on uncharted seas in the interest of a 
mighty cause we extend our heartiest 
good wishes. 


as well 


The position of 


Mrs. Lockwoop AND Miss McMILLan 
REPRESENT THE JOURNAL 

3 VERY nurse is conscious of the 

rapid expansion of our professional 

field. To your editors, faced with the 
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obligation of keeping abreast of the 
times its growth is comparable to that 
of Jack’s Beanstalk or, more accurately, 
to that of a Japanese Kudzu vine, which 
is quite capable of stretching across a 
window over night and in so doing ob- 
scuring vision. 

Your Journat is the largest magazine 
published solely in the interest of nurses 
in the world. Even so it is frequently 
difficult to preserve a proper balance in 
the apportionment of space to the many 
interests and most difficult to determine 
when we have really given maximum 
service with the necessarily limited 
amount of space at our disposal. 

With these and other problems in 
mind, the Journal Board has authorized 
the organization of an advisory group to 
be known as Field Representatives. The 
new group will not interfere in any way 
with the duties of the good friends who 
have undertaken to send in news items 
from alumnae, district and state asso- 
ciations nor will it interfere with the in- 
creasingly active and successful group 
who are securing subscriptions. 

The Field Representatives will be 
chosen from various parts of the country 
and from various fields in nursing. They 
will act as advisors to the editor in her 
choice of material, selection of writers 
and related problems. 

Through the new group we hope to 
present a clearer conception of the prob- 
lems and advantages of the different 
sections of the country. We are happy 
to announce that two appointments 
have been accepted. Our shoulders have 
already straightened a bit because Mrs. 
Charles D. Lockwood has promised to 
serve for the Pacific Coast and M. 
Helena McMillan for the Middle West. 
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THE Wortp CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


NTERNATIONAL relations and the 

peace of the world have from time 
immemorial been dependent on what 
might be called the art of statesmanship 
and the craft of diplomacy. The 
Conference on Education which drew 
the representatives of sixty nations to 
San Francisco in June gives hope of 
genuine international understanding. 
Miss Jamme, writing informally, com- 
ments on the tremendously inspirational 
quality of that meeting and of being 
profoundly moved by the generous rec- 
ognition of nurses and of their work as 
educators. The educators who were in 
attendance have grasped the true sig- 
nificance of health teaching and will be 
satisfied only with the highest standards 
in those entrusted with this responsi- 
bility. 

In discussing “The World University,” 
Dr. McCracken of Vassar brought out 
with great dignity the worth of the 
work of nurses and the importance of 
sending some of our well qualified 
women to other lands to teach. 

On another page we give a synopsis 
of the resolutions passed by the Health 
Section. Here indeed is work to be 
done, work in which our nursing or- 
ganizations should take a vital part. 
Out of the Conference has come the 
World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations with our National Educational 
Association the first organization to be 
affiliated. It should be the ambition of 
our National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion to affiliate with this august body 
and thus contribute to nursing education 
and to health teaching throughout the 
world. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 


Laura R. Locan, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH FIELD 


By ANNIE W 


E have heard emphasized many 
times this morning the growing 
importance of the child’s health, which 
is evidence of the increasing realization 
of the economic asset of the healthy 
human being, to produce whom we are 
forced further and further back in the 
life and development of the individual, 
our efforts extending even to the mother 
at the earliest stage of her pregnancy. 
The results that have so far been ob- 
tained would seem to fully justify the 
expenditure of time and money involved. 
Furthermore, they suggest the possi- 
bility of astounding results under cer- 
tain and not impossible conditions. 

In considering this question there con- 
stantly comes to my mind the great 
achievement of General Gorgas in wiping 
out of Panama diseases that had for 
years made impossible the building of 
the Panama Canal because they debarred 
the white man from the tropics. I know 
of no more thrilling story than General 
Gorgas’ own brief but graphic descrip- 
tion of the opposition to the measures 
for the prevention of these diseases 
measures which were later to prove effec- 
tive beyond all expectation. The story 
is closely analagous to Mr. Embree’s 
illustration last night of the break in 
the sidewalk which constantly crippled 
people, because the community was con- 
cerned with the care of the broken legs 
caused by it rather than the mending 
of the hole itself. 

In rereading “Sanitation in Panama,” 
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I was interested to note that General 
Gorgas’ method provided for the assign- 
ment of one medical officer and two or 
three assistants to a very small unit of 


the population. General Gorgas em- 
phasized as an important factor in the 
result achieved, his power to require the 
medical examination of every individual 
and to give free medical treatment and 
care. His prediction will be recalled by 
some that, “In the years to come the 
great engineering feat of building the 
canal will be secondary to the achieve- 
ment in the stamping out of yellow fever 
since it demonstrates that the tropics 
can be made inhabitable by man.” But 
let us not forget that the tropics, except 
in small areas, have not yet been made 
inhabitable for the white man. To do 
so will require an army of sanitarians 
dealing in the same intimate way with 
the situation. 

If we today were to deal in this man- 
ner with the child health problem, it is 
quite possible that we would achieve a 
not less outstanding result. Dr. Haven 
Emerson, in his address at the Wash- 
ington Social Conference last month 
said, “The lessons of health are readily 
taught, easily learned and with reason- 
able justice in human relationships can 
be applied with certainty of results.” 
He presented interesting comparative 
statistics relating to the workers in the 
field of curative medicine and the field 
of preventive medicine, the total num- 
ber in the former being 489,583 and 
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falling into four groups,—dentists, phy- 
sicians, trained and untrained nurses, the 
trained nurses numbering 136,126. In 
the field of preventive medicine he re- 
ported 17,180 only, of which 11,000 
were nurses. This gives us pause for 
a moment, for it calls sharply to our 
attention that with all the recent dis- 
coveries relating to public health, with 
the prolific literature issued concerning 
the subject, so small a number of work- 
ers would seem to indicate that the mes- 
sage had not reached the public at large. 
Certainly, neither the medical nor the 
nursing practitioners have in any degree 
caught its import. We have, as Dr. 
Emerson says in his article, knowledge 
today that would make marvelous 
changes if it were applied, but we are 
still limiting our work to a demonstra- 
tion here and a demonstration there. 
The first point I desire to make is, 
that the results that these few workers 
have obtained through the child health 
programme demonstrates the importance 
of intensive and comprehensive courses 
in obstetrics and pediatrics in the basic 
training of every nurse. The second 
point I desire to emphasize is that a 
wide and rapid dissemination of the 
knowledge now available concerning san- 
itation and hygiene could transform the 
world. I next desire to call your atten- 
tion to the heavy incident of obstetrics 
and pediatrics in any analysis of the 
cases reached through the visiting nurse 
service. In an analysis of something 
over 43,000 cases of the Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Service last year, well 
over 18,000 related to the child of five 
yéars or under, of which 11,000 were 
new born, about sixty per cent of the 
total number of cases cared for. This 
percentage- would probably not appre- 


ciably differ from the case analyses of 
other similar organizations. In addi- 
tion to the sickness incident for which 
the nurse is called is the heavy incident 
of minor physical and mental defects 
she finds. Many of these defects, if 
treated early are correctable. 

The difficulty Miss Gilman reports, of 
obtaining experience in pediatrics in the 
hospitals in New York calls for a brief 
discussion. That students should be sent 
to other states for their experience in 
pediatrics seems tragic to one who knows 
the uncovered cases in New York State. 
The number of cases I have mentioned 
as cared for last year by the Visiting 
Nurse Service were reached by a staff 
averaging from 150 to 165, but the num- 
ber needing and not receiving such care 
and direction in the city makes the 
number this staff reached seem trivial. 

We have stated for a number of years 
that the hospitals exclusive of the special 
hospitals for mental diseases and tuber- 
culosis only cared for ten per cent of 
the sick in the community. I think that 
this has not greatly increased and believe 
I should be correct in stating that not 
more than thirty per cent of the ten per 
cent cared for in the hospitals are as- 
signed to the division of obstetrics and 
pediatrics, and that this would even be 
the case in communities having mater- 
nity and children’s hospitals in addition 
to these services in the general institu- 
tions. Only thirty per cent, I repeat, 
of the ten per cent of the cases cared 
for in hospitals relate to the mother and 
the child, whereas in the Visiting Nurse 
Service this incident represents over 
sixty per cent of the cases cared for, 
while probably seventy per cent are not 
reached at all. Yet the healthy child is 
the key note of social progress. 
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Care of the Child in 


We must, I think, discuss briefly the 
results obtained through the home care 
of the sick child. Do the results justify 
this form of service? Lillian Wald has 
for years maintained that they do. 
Formerly I differed with her; today I 
fully agree. I do not think the Visiting 
Nurse Service statistics, representing as 
they do thousands of cases, could lead 
to any other conclusion. Children do 
better in their own homes. We have not 
as yet the means of measuring the shock 
to the sick child resulting from his re- 
moval to a strange environment with 
all its attendant horrors. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the relation of the 
visiting nurse to the case. Does she 
have the entire care of the child? Cer- 
tainly not. The average number of 
visits per day per nurse in New York 
City is eight. The average visits to any 
case is also eight. This means that 
approximately one hour a day of nursing 
care is given. It is obvious that the suc- 
cess of the nurse—and I pronounce it a 
success—relates to her teaching of the 
mother or some member of the family 
how to care for the case, first, by giving 
this care herself, then by demonstrating 
to whoever is to repeat the procedure, 
and finally returning to see that the in- 
struction is properly carried out. That 
good results are obtained under these 
circumstances gives food for thought. 

A study of the pneumonia cases, which 
is our largest sickness incident and in 
which the results are good, reveals sixty- 
one per cent as occurring with the child 
of five years or under. An appreciable 
number of the cases, because of the 
heavy demands of the service, are dis- 
charged improved. A question as to the 
end result of these cases must inevitably 
arise in the mind of the expert. Will 
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they possibly be found later in the 
cardiac group or in a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium? This is, of course, only too pos- 
sible. Not as yet do we know the num- 
ber of children who have had pneumonia 
more than once during the first five years 
of life. We do know, unfortunately. 
that an appreciable number have had 
two and sometimes three and four 
attacks. 

The third point which I desire to 
make, therefore, is that there is ample 
opportunity for experience in the dis- 
eases of children, a crying need for 
nursing care of the child in the home; 
that such care gives us an unequalled 
opportunity for health education; and, 
furthermore, that there is a reasonable 
question as to whether the child does not 
respond better to home care. 

Another aspect of the situation to 
which I beg to call your attention is the 
need of establishing a complete codrdi- 
nation and codperation between the hos- 
pitals and health and welfare organiza- 
tions of any given community or unit 
of population. The failure to effect this 
brings the field workers who are doing 
preventive work up against an impasse. 
They cannot stimulate the interest of the 
mothers and awaken them to the defects 
of their children unless there is a reason- 
able hope that these defects can be cor- 
rected. Such codperation would mean 
not only the saving of time and money, 
but of life. Let me give one illustration. 

Recently a mother, described as ap- 
pearing mentally deficient, refused to 
allow her sick child to remain in the 
hospital. To the hospital, therefore, this 
baby became a closed case. To the 
mother who cares for her child a case is 
never closed. This woman, therefore. 
sought advice from a relative who 
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suggested another hospital in a somewhat 
remote part of the city. On the way 
to this institution the baby died in the 
mother’s arms. This woman had 
passed three hospitals, several dispens- 
aries, and probably some sixty health 
and welfare organizations. A sense of 
community relationship and _responsi- 
bility, a true appreciation of the value 
of a human life would have established 
a relationship with an outside organiza- 
tion such as the Visiting Nurse Service 
that would have insured nursing advice 
and care as long as it was required. In 
short, if our health units were organized 
as General Gorgas organized his, this 
episode would probably not have oc- 
curred. 

I believe that an important next step 
is the coming together of the hospital 
boards with the boards of the public 
health and welfare organizations. A 


very splendid plan of codperation, I un- 
derstand, is being worked out here in 


Boston. I am not sure how close the 
relationship is between each hospital and 
this codrdinated piece of health work, 
but I am very sure that there should not 
be a children’s hospital here without 
some member sitting on that board, 
without some stated conferences relating 
to the problem of the child, because after 
all the hospital is but one link in the 
chain, the dispensary another, the public 
health station another, and so on. All 
should be located in an area which would 
enable the nurse on the outside to con- 
nect the family with the patient and 
vice versa. The failure to do so means 
a waste which seems inexcusable. Five 
or more different organizations and hos- 
pitals are today each recording the same 
data concerning the comparatively few 
families that they care for, while the 
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large majority of the community go un- 
attended. 

But the question arises, can we hope 
to ever reach in any perceptible measure 
the health needs of the community? As 
the conclusions reached by a lively 
imagination are not always accepted as 
sound, I asked the Henry Street statis- 
tician, Miss Mabel Curran, to give me 
the figures I am about to present. The 
averuge number of patients reached by 
the individual staff nurse in one year,— 
based on the number of cases cared for 
last year by the Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service, she shows to be as fol- 
lows: Each nurse working five and one- 
half days a week and eight hours a day 
for eleven months would make 2,292 
visits on 287 patients in one year, 
whereas the private duty nurse, averag- 
ing the duration of her cases as two 
weeks, would reach twenty-six cases. 
While the private duty nurse touches, in 
comparison with the visiting nurse, very 
few families, the greatness of her oppor- 
tunity for health education through her 
continuous contact, must not be over- 
looked. Mr. Lipman, in his “Public 
Opinion” dwells at some length on our 
failure to understand the difficulty of 
universal dissemination of information 
relating to any matter. I was interested 
to discover what we could achieve if our 
total number of graduate nurses, 138,- 
128, could function as visiting nurses for 
one year. It is somewhat astounding 
to find that they would reach 39,828,- 
722 persons, based on the number of 
patients Miss Curran presents one visit- 
ing nurse as reaching in a year, or more 
than one-third of the population of this 
country; and, furthermore, their con- 
tacts with each patient would number 
eight. 
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Care of the Child in 


These figures demand our careful con- 
sideration. I am deeply concerned to 
have you who so largely represent the 
hospital phases of health work, agree 
with me on the importance of breaking 
down the walls of separation between 
the hospital and the home. The hospital 
is but a temporary abiding place of any 
individual in a community. The home 
life is longer, but there is a whole gamut 
of life experierices which begin with 
childhood, the most important and im- 
pressionable period of life, and I, for 
one, am pleading for as complete an 
experience as possible for every nurse 
in care of the abnormal and normal child. 

I do not know what we shall achieve 
in New Haven. I wish I did. The 
great promise of New Haven lies in the 
fact that we have in the University 
gathered together some of the _ best 
minds in the country, perhaps we might 


say, in the world; that some of these 


scholars are particularly concerned with 
the problem of child psychology, child 
hygiene, psychiatry, nutrition, teaching 


methods, etc. Through their research 
work important discoveries in relation 
to mental and physical developments are 
constantly forthcoming. This knowl- 
edge will be available for application to 
a population not of five million as in 
New York, but something less than two 
hundred thousand, and through a hos- 
pital and dispensary offering a compre- 
hensive service and closely linked to a 
visiting nurse organization and medical 
school all directed by progressive men 
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and women with a profound belief in 
community relationship and a keen de- 
sire to establish a complete cycle of 
health activities, and a personnel that 
can function effectively throughout. 

My final point stresses the importance 
of working not only for and with, but 
through the individual, the institutions, 
and organizations. As I see it, we shall 
indeed err if in our desire to have the 
student versed in the community prob- 
lem, we connect her through the hos- 
pital workers alone. Only by relating 
the students to all the different institu- 
tions and organizations down to the 
mother in her home, in order that they 
may work through them, shall we obtain 
the desired result. Not less must we 
impress upon the students the need of 
constantly replenishing their store of 
knowledge at the fountain head, in order 
that they may discard and add in accord- 
ance with the constant changes taking 
place through the revelations of science 
relative to any field. As a last word, 
let me urge the importance of devising 
some means whereby the student nurse 
can obtain the comprehensive course in 
pediatrics which she so obviously needs. 
I cannot say what part shall be taken 
where. I know that there is no dearth 
of children through whom such experi- 
ence can be obtained, and that there is 
today adequate machinery in the com- 
munity and sufficient knowledge on the 
shelves of the libraries to attain our 
desired end,—the healthy, economically 
efficient human being. 


EVER TRIED THIS? 


A specialist-in maternity nursing says the following unique method is useful in caring for 


fissured nipples. Have the mother recline for the nursing. 
his feet towards the mother’s head, and so arranged as to put him on a suitable level. 


Place the baby on a pillow, with 
The 


novel position will not embarrass the baby in the least, and the mother will be greatly relieved 
because the pull or traction of the nursing baby will be exerted in a different direction from 


that in which the fissure occurred. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED WHEN 
EMPLOYING NURSES INADEQUATELY 
TRAINED IN PEDIATRICS’ 


By Ricuarp M. SmitH, M.D. 


ITH your permission I am going 
to change somewhat the title 
of the remarks which I am to make, be- 
cause I believe that perhaps I can 
group what I have to say better around 
a positive statement, namely, the re- 
quirements for a nurse caring for sick 
children. The difficulty which we en- 
counter when employing a nurse for sick 
children is the lack of the requirements. 
In many instances, I am sorry to say, she 
fulfills very few of the requirements con- 
cerning which I wish to speak, and in 
some instances none of them. 

If I seem hypercritical in what I have 
to say, you will realize that I have a 
very keen appreciation of the good qual- 
ities which many nurses exhibit in the 
care of sick children. I appreciate the 
large number of nurses who are doing 
excellent work among children. I am 
asked to discuss particularly the indi- 
viduals or the training which is inade- 
quate so that I may seem to be critical 
and perhaps destructive. Please under- 
stand that this is because I am em- 
phasizing that phase of the subject and 
not because I do not realize that many 
nurses are fulfilling all the requirements 
of which I shall speak. 

In the first place it seems to me that 
the most important thing for any nurse 
to have who is working with children, 
whether sick or well, is a knowledge of 
normal children. And I believe that this 


1 From stenographic notes of an address 
given before the National League of Nursing 
Education, Swampscott, Mass., June 20, 1923. 
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is a thing in which there is the greatest 
lack and concerning which we must in 
some way or other provide more in- 
formation. This is a question of an 
actual lack of knowledge of what the 
normal child does and what the normal 
child requires. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. In 
the first place, with reference to normal 
feeding, it is perfectly surprising the 
amount of ignorance that many indi- 
vidual nurses exhibit with reference to 
the kind of food that children ought to 
eat. This is not confined to infants 
alone, but I think is particularly evident 
with reference to the older children. It 
is extremely important that children who 
are sick be properly fed, and we cannot 
feed them properly unless we know what 
they ought to have. Certainly no 
sick child ought to be fed a more ad- 
vanced diet than a child of the same 
age would be receiving if it were well. 
One finds constantly upon the tray of a 
sick child articles of diet which no 
mother would think of giving to that 
child at home. I have had to rescue 
articles from the tray just before they 
were given in order to save children 
from receiving food which certainly had 
every possibility of causing serious diges- 
tive disturbance. 

It is particularly important in the case 
of small babies that they have the proper 
kind of food. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant single article of diet for infants and 
children is milk. And yet one finds 
nurses advising mothers and_ this 
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happens over and over again, as to the 
foolishness of paying a large amount of 
money for a high quality of milk when 
any milk will do just as well. When 
one realizes the consequences which may 
follow when improper milk is used, one 
appreciates how important it is to see 
to it that every child receives the right 
kind of milk. We know, for instance, 
that tuberculosis among children is not 
infrequently caused by tubercle bacilli 
received in the milk. 

It is important not only that the right 
kind of food be selected, but that it 
be properly prepared. It is essential that 
cereals, for instance, be thoroughly 
cooked. I am not going to discuss in 
detail the work of the dietitian, but I 
do want to emphasize this point. We 
must be acquainted with the proper 
kind of food, the preparation of food 
and the method of serving food for 
normal children in order that we may 
know the kind of diet that sick children 
ought to have. 

This involves also a knowledge on our 
part of the ordinary routine of the feed- 
ing of children; that is, the meals and 
the hours at which they are ordinarily 
served. It is not at all unusual to find 
nurses preparing a dinner for children 
of five or six years of age for the last 
meal of the day, not knowing that chil- 
dren should always have the substantial 
meal in the middle of the day. These 
things to some of us may seem trivial, 
and yet they are important. 

Closely related to the question of 
feeding is the knowledge of normal de- 
velopment, when the child should be 
allowed to sit up, and to walk, the nor- 
mal standard of growth in height and 
weight. These are important because 
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of their bearing upon the handling of 
the sick child. 

Then there is such a simple thing as 
the care of the body, the method of 
giving a bath, the care of the teeth and 
ears and nose. I go into hospitals and 
homes many times and find an array 
of toothpicks with a cotton swab on 
the end, ready to clean out the baby’s 
nose and ears, the nurse not realizing 
that it is extremely undesirable to in- 
sert anything as hard as a toothpick in 
a baby’s nose. Trauma is one of the 
common causes of nasal irritation. A 
baby’s mouth, before the teeth come, 
is better left alone. Nature takes care 
of the cleaning very well. 

There are scores of things of this sort 
which a nurse should know with ref- 
erence to a normal baby in order that 
she may know what to do in the care 
of that child when it is sick. 

I find that there is a great lack of 
information with reference to proper 
clothing for children. How long should 
a child wear a band? What kind of 
clothes should it wear? When should its 
diaper be taken off? Should it have 
round garters or side garters? All these 
things perhaps seem far removed from 
the care of a sick child, and yet they 
are the things concerning which the 
nurse is constantly advising the mother; 
and many times the advice which she 
gives is not correct. 

Then the nurse ought to be educated 
in the hygiene of the child. How many 
hours of sleep ought it to have? What 
about its rest period? How many hours 
ought it to be allowed to have unre- 
stricted play? When should it be al- 
lowed to go outdoors? What tempera- 
ture is right for an infant, particularly, 
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to go out in the winter? When should 
it sleep out, or how long should it sleep 
out, under what circumstances should 
it not go outdoors? 

In other words, we ought to be famil- 
iar with the feeding, with the care of 
the body, with the daily routine of nor- 
mal infants and children. Unless we 
know those facts about the normal child 
we certainly can not know how to take 
care of this child when it is sick. 

There is a particular group of nurses 
to whom I want to say just a word 
about the normal child, and that is the 
nurses who do obstetrics; because an 
obstetrical nurse has an opportunity 
which is equalled by no other nurse. 
The mother during the period of her 
pregnancy looks to the nurse who is 
going to be with her at the time the baby 
is born for all kinds of advice. She 
asks her many things about herself and 
many more things about the baby who 
is coming. The nurse, I find over 
and over again, has filled a mother’s 
mind with misinformation. It is ex- 
tremely important that this does not 
occur, because it is almost impossible to 
correct wrong impressions which are 
given at that time. One of the most 
important things that a nurse can do 
during this period is to impress upon the 
mother the desirability of breast feed- 
ing. One finds often a lack of appre- 
ciation on the nurse’s part of the im- 
portance of breast feeding. It is not 
an accident, I think, that in the practice 
of certain nurses every mother nurses 
her baby from seven to nine months, and 
in the practice of certain other nurses 
every mother weans her baby at two or 
three weeks. I can cite to you instance 
after instance where mothers have 
weaned their babies at two to three 


weeks, apparently due to a variety of 
causes. But the real cause is the fact 
that the nurse, either because she her- 
self does not appreciate the importance 
of breast feeding, or for some other rea- 
son, has failed to impress upon the 
mother the desirability, even the neces- 
sity, of nursing her baby. I cite that 
simply as an illustration of the oppor- 
tunity which a nurse has, an opportunity 
for rendering a great service, which I 
am sorry to say frequently is not used. 

The next thing, after the knowledge 
of the normal child, for the nurse taking 
care of sick children, is adequate train- 
ing in nursing technic, with a consid- 
erable experience in the care of children. 
I say this with a good deal of em- 
phasis; because it not infrequently hap- 
pens that nurses who have not been 
particularly successful in the field of 
general nursing, whether in medicine or 
surgery, think that they will seek a field 
which is easy and which perhaps does 
not require as much skill as the field in 
which they have been not very success- 
ful, and they turn to the care of chil- 
dren. Now that is exactly the reverse 
of the actual situation because the care 
of sick children, instead of taking less 
skill and less training, takes more skill 
and more training than any other field 
of nursing. Therefore it is a field into 
which the very best nurses should go, 
not those who have been relatively un- 
successful in other fields. It is impos- 
sible to make a satisfactory children’s 
nurse from a person who has had a 
poor general training. The nurse who 
does work with children should have a 
superlatively good general nursing 
knowledge and she should have been 
able to carry out nursing technic well 
in all its various details with adults and 
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have had experience in carrying it out 
well with children. I do not believe 
that it is possible for a nurse to be a 
satisfactory children’s nurse unless she 
has had a considerable amount of ex- 
perience with children. It is not an 
experience which can be acquired by 
reading. It is an experience which she 
must get by actual work with children. 
It is absolutely essential for nurses who 
are expecting to do work with children, 
to have opportunity at some time dur- 
ing their training to put into operation 
nursing technic in all its various 
branches with children. It is because 
this is not always done that there is 
so much poor nursing for children. 
Many hospitals which have a school for 
nurses have very few beds for children 
and the experience which the nurses get 
in work with children is confined per- 
haps to the care of two or three chil- 
dren in a general adult ward. That is 
not sufficient training for one who is to 
nurse sick children. 

The next thing I want to speak about 
is the need for initiative. I think it 
probably is the most important element, 
other than the two which I have men- 
tioned. If the nurse has a knowledge 
of children and a good nursing educa- 
tion with experience in dealing with 
children, it is then necessary for her to 
have a peculiar quality which is ex- 
tremely difficult to discuss, but is very 
real. I have called it initiative. By 
this I mean that the nurse must do 
the thinking for the patient. The in- 
fant or the child makes no requests 
of the nurse. An adult invalid or an 
adult sick person recognizes certain 
things that he or she wants done, and 
asks the nurse to do them. The sick 
infant or the sick child lies quietly in 
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bed and waits for the nurse to do what- 
ever needs to be done. The nurse must 
be able to put herself in the patient’s 
position; she must be able to anticipate 
the difficulties which are going to arise; 
she must be able to see things which 
may cause trouble and avoid them; 
she must be able to see the things which 
she would like to have brought about 
in the way of care and she must do 
those things herself; she must be able 
to recognize very small variations in 
the condition of her patient. The in- 
fant or the child does not complain of 
a headache, does not complain of pain, 
does not complain of anything as a rule. 
The child becomes fidgety, irritable or 
just the reverse, quiet and drowsy. 
There are various signs and symptoms 
in infants and children which have great 
significance, and which the nurse must 
learn to recognize and appreciate. It is 
not enough to recognize them and pass 
them over, but those variations in the 
condition of the individual infant or 
child almost invariably are indices of 
some real change in the patient’s condi- 
tion; and these the nurse must appre- 
ciate and must be able to act upon. In 
other words, the responsibility in the 
care of the infant rests very much more 
with the nurse than in the care of an 
adult. 

Unfortunately the nurse who fails in 
this particular qualification and the 
nurse who makes mistakes is usually re- 
warded by a very unfortunate outcome. 
The mistakes in the care of infants and 
of children result much more seriously 
than the mistakes made in the care of 
adults. Mistakes are easy to make and 
the child may pass quickly from a con- 
dition of moderate sickness into one of 
great severity without any complaint. 
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The nurse is so much on her own re- 
sponsibility, this quality of initiative is 
a thing which she must possess. If she 
has not it naturally she must acquire it 
and learn to appreciate the significance 
of small signs and to act upon them. 
This is an intangible quality, but it is a 
very real quality that is absolutely essen- 
tial in work with children. 

There are two other qualifications 
which I wish to discuss although they 
may seem less intimately related to nurs- 
ing education than those which I have 
mentioned. They are nevertheless ex- 
tremely important. The first is this: 
any nurse who is working with infants 
and children must love children in order 
to be successful. She can not do her 
work if she does it mechanically and she 
can not do it if she does it purely as a 
duty. Infants and children are extremely 
annoying at times. If we allow their un- 
willingness to do what we wish them to 
do, their failure to obey and the other 
innumerable trying things which come 
up to irritate us, it makes us less able 
to take care of them well. It is essen- 
tial for the nurse who is working with 
children to be able to gain the confidence 
of her patient and secure codperation. 
Now she can not accomplish this if there 
is antagonism between the child and her- 
self. Antagonism is bound to arise un- 
less the nurse has a real affection for her 
patient. Children are unusually suscept- 
ible to the moods of the persons about 
them. They have a curious instinct not 
unlike animals. You all know how a 
horse or a dog, or any animal in fact, 
knows at once the person whom it can 
trust. Now a child is exactly the same. 
The child will almost invariably pick out 
the person whom he or she can trust. 
Unless the nurse is in his or her confi- 
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dence she is not going to be successful 
in the care of her patient. It requires 
an indefinite amount of patience and 
understanding and willingness to go 
through any kind of labor in order to 
accomplish the thing we desire. It 
necessitates a certain appreciation of 
child psychology. I am very glad we 
are going to discuss that question this 
morning, because we must realize that 
the child’s mental development has not 
reached the adult state and we have to 
precipitate ourselves into the child’s 
frame of mind in order that we may ap- 
preciate many of the things which seem 
to us unreasonable on the part of the 
child. 

Let me say just a word about the 
necessity for the nurse’s implanting in 
the child’s mind healthy rather than un- 
healthy habits of mind. We know that 
many of the difficulties which we en- 
counter later in life may be traced to 
unfavorable impulses started early in 
childhood. The nurse should never 
use threats to accomplish the things 
which she desires the child to do. She 
should never say that this or that or the 
other will happen if the child does not 
take its medicine or certain things do not 
occur. 

And finally, the nurse who is working 
with children must be able to appreciate 
the point of view of parents toward their 
children. The relation of parent and 
child is different from any other relation 
in life, and the parent has a peculiar 
propriety of interest in the child. For 
the nurse to step in between the parent 
and the child and attempt to carry out 
a definite programme in the face of the 
antagonism of both the parent and the 
child, is rarely successful. We want not 
only to win the confidence of the child, 
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but to secure also the confidence and 
coéperation of the parents. That is just 
as much a part of the nursing job as 
properly carrying out nursing technic. 
Unless the nurse can do this she is not 
going to be successful in caring for sick 
children. She must not only understand 
the child, but she must understand the 
parent. I believe that this is many times 
a much more difficult problem than un- 
derstanding the child. Many of the un- 
fortunate traits which we see in the child 
result directly from the poor training 
which it has received at the hands of 
the parent. The child is generally an 
innocent victim. The parent, not as a 
rule perhaps, but many times has pur- 
sued a course which is easy for the 
parent, irrespective of whether or not 
it is good for the child. In many cases 
parents are prompted by selfishness, not 
by consideration, and it is hard some- 
times to be considerate of the parent 
under those circumstances. But cer- 
tainly when the child is sick is not the 
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time that we can make over the entire 
household arrangements. We must ap- 
preciate that a sick child brings into the 
household and brings into the mental 
life of the mother a peculiarly trying 
condition, and we ought to adapt our- 
selves as best we can to that situation. 
The skill of the nurse depends upon her 
ability to carry out the doctor’s orders 
and her proper technic, securing at the 
same time the sympathy of the parent. 
Often she has to do the very thing that 
the parent does not want her to do, but 
if skillful, she can accomplish it. 

If the nurse is adequately trained in 
the knowledge of the normal child, if 
she has a thorough education in nurs- 
ing technic with children, can develop 
initiative and an appreciation of the 
value and importance of slight signs 
and symptoms on the part of her patient, 
if she has a love and affection for chil- 
dren and if she is able to secure the 
confidence of parents, she should be suc- 
cessful in the care of children. 


HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


The following table shows the rating of each State Association by percentages 
in a comparison of the membership with Journal subscribers for the month of 


July: 
Over 100% 
Oklahoma 
Between 80% and 90% 
Idaho 
Between 60% and 70% 
Florida, South Dakota, Alabama 
Between 50% and 60% 


Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Mississippi, Pennsylvania 


Between 40% and 50% 


North Dakota, New Jersey, New Mexico, Indiana, Illinois, Wyoming, Maine, 
Iowa, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Kansas, New Hampshire 


Between 30% and 40% 


Virginia, Delaware, Georgia, Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Arkansas, Oregon, Texas, South Carolina, 


Vermont 
Between 20% and 30% 
Utah, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Hawaii 
Less than 20% 
California, Maryland, Nevada 
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Montana, 


New York, Washington, Colorado, 
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DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


Crara D. Noyes, R.N., DEPARTMENT EpITOR 


Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


ENROLLMENT OF NURSES 
RE nurses needed for the Red 
Cross nurse enrollment? 

Yes, they are always desired, for about 
one hundred nurses are lost each month 
—that is, as far as active service is 
concerned—through death, physical dis- 
ability and marriage. Our enrollment 
committees should enroll about one hun- 
dred nurses each month to meet this 
annual depletion. 

All the pre-war standards with an 
additional one of citizenship or “Declar- 
ation of Intention” are now required. 
Therefore, applications from nurses 
meeting these requirements are always 
welcome. 

Another question frequently asked is, 
“Why maintain such a large enrollment 
now—forty thousand, in time of peace?” 
Who was it said “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war?” Therefore, much as we 
desire peace and abhor war, inasmuch 
as this enrollment is, by Congressional 
enactment, the reserve of the Army 
Nurse Corps, the Red Cross is obligated 
to maintain this reserve on an active 
status. Forty thousand enrolled Red 
Cross nurses sounds like a very large 
number and it is,—the largest enroll- 
ment of professional women in the 
world,—but forty thousand nurses are 
not available for active service. Once 
enrolled, always enrolled, unless dropped 
for good and sufficient reasons. There- 
fore, hundreds of married nurses are still 
members, although not available for 
active duty. They are our home defense 
group and rendered valiant service dur- 
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ing and since the war as instructors and 
for part time duty in hospitals, dispens- 
aries and elsewhere. Physical disquali- 
fication is, alas, a large one. War Ser- 
vice increased this classification while 
tuberculosis and other disabilities render 
a large number unfit each year. We, 
therefore, need to enroll a sufficiently 
large number to maintain the service on 
an active basis in order that we may be 
prepared to meet the needs of our Gov- 
ernment should they come. 

Enrollment papers will be provided 
through our Committees or our Division 
Directors of Nursing, or by writing 
directly to the Nursing Service at Na- 
tional Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Another question frequently asked by 
nurses is, “Why should I enroll? What 
will it do for me?” In the first place, it 
places a nurse in line for Governmental 
service. It should, therefore, be re- 
garded by the nurse as equal in import- 
ance to the enrollment of her brother, 
for example, in the state militia. It is 
one way in which she can show her 
patriotism. There are opportunities for 
service, also, in the Red Cross, such as 
public health nursing, instructing in 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
assisting with disasters, or a foreign 
assignment either with Red Cross chap- 
ters or to assist with the development 
of schools of nursing in which the Amer- 
ican Red Cross may be participating. 

To be allied with a great national 
organization, with its international affili- 
ations and associations, should be re- 
garded as something worth working for. 


Department of Red Cross Nursing 


The so-called spirit of the Red Cross, 
“Neutrality and Humanity,” has been 
the motto of nursing from time im- 
memorial, so, consequently, it is com- 
paratively easy for a nurse to grasp the 
meaning of the Red Cross expressed 
through its programme of service. 

We, therefore, invite those nurses who 
meet our requirements to consider with 
as little delay as possible, enrollment in 
our service. 


CLOSING OF THE GREEK PROGRAMME 


On June 30, the American Red 
Cross programme in Greece termi- 
nated. The readers of this Department 
have been kept in touch with the work 
in general and nursing in particular of 
the Red Cross in this locality since the 
fall of Smyrna. With the closing of the 
programme—to which the American Red 
Cross has contributed in supplies and 
services of individuals and large amounts 
of money—the Nursing Service has writ- 
ten another bright page in its history. 
There have been but twelve nurses in 
all; five were sent from this country, 
the remainder being transferred from 
other countries in Europe. Mrs. Char- 
lotte N. Heilman, who has directed this 
work, is remaining for a few months 
longer with the Greek Committee in 
Charge of the Child Welfare Work. 
Readers will recall that Mrs. Heilman’s 
work, covering a period of four years, 
has until the present time been under 
the auspices of the American Red Cross. 
To the work of this Committee the care 
of some five thousand additional refugee 
children has been added. The Greek 
Committee has made it possible for 
Mrs. Heilman to remain for a time 
longer as Director. 

Christine M. Nuno, well known nurse 
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of this country, is remaining to direct 
nursing in the hospitals under the organ- 
ization known as the American Women’s 
Hospital. She will also act as Director 
of Nursing for the Near East Relief. 
These two organizations have, between 
them, about thirty American Red Cross 
nurses. We also understand from re- 
ports reaching us from that country 
that the other nurses who have been with 
the American Red Cross will remain 
with these two organizations. 


RETURN OF AMERICAN Rep Cross 
NURSES FROM SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENTS 


Three American Red Cross nurses 
have recently returned to this country 
from foreign and insular service,—Ruth 
C. Waterbury from the Virgin Islands, 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jokaitis from Warsaw, 
Poland, and Sara S. Smith from Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. The localities where 
these nurses have served show the wide- 
spread territory to which the American 
Red Cross contributes personnel. 

Miss Waterbury, who has had a wide 
experience under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, serving with Base Hospital 114, 
in France; with the American Red Cross 
Commission to Poland in 1919, on the 
now famous typhus unit; has completed 
practically three years of service in the 
Virgin Islands, first as Director of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing in connection with 
the Red Cross Chapter there, and after- 
wards as general field representative, 
during which time she represented all 
the activities of the Red Cross and con- 
ducted a very effective Roll Call. Said 
Governor Henry H. Hough, in a com- 
munication to her: 


Your efforts in promoting the welfare 
of the youth of these Islands have been 
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consistent and untiring, and have met with the 
success they deserve, and I sincerely trust that 
the administration of the American Red Cross 
may come to know of, and appreciate them. 

Mrs. Jokaitis has completed her sec- 
ond term of service with the American 
Red Cross in Poland. A native of 
Poland, with an American preliminary 
and nursing education, she has been par- 
ticularly well qualified for the work 
which she has performed in this country, 
as she speaks both the English and 
Polish languages fluently. She, too, was 
a member of the Polish Commission 
which in 1919 worked valiantly to con- 
trol the typhus epidemic. She returned 


to this country, serving again with the 
Illinois Steel Company, at Gary, In- 
diana, as Industrial Welfare Nurse. 
Her second term of foreign service 
with the American Red Cross has been 
spent at the School of Nursing at War- 


saw, Poland, one of the European 
Schools to be developed by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

Miss Smith, because of her splendid 
preparation as an operating-room super- 
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visor and surgical nurse, was assigned 
to the Municipal School of Nursing at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, which has been 
under the direction of American Red 
Cross nurses for several years. This 
school has recently moved into a new 
school building, which was built by the 
American Red Cross. 


Miss Noyes’ Tour OF INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING IN POLAND 


Following the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International 
Council of Nursing at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, from July 30 to August 1, Miss 
Noyes will employ the interval between 
that date and her return trip, by visit- 
ing the two schools of nursing at Poznan 
and Warsaw, which have been developed 
under the auspices of the American Red 
Cross. Both of these schools are ex- 
pecting to graduate their first class in 
the early autumn. After this event the 
American nurses in connection with the 
school at Poznan will probably be with- 
drawn. The school at Warsaw, however, 
will be continued for some time longer. 


INFLUENCE OF MATURITY ON CHOICE OF VOCATION 

We find a pretty general agreement that the age of serious thinking is a variable quantity 
under ordinary conditions, since the age of adolescence is a period of so much shifting and 
changing of ideas and attitudes. At the same time, by charting all of the reactions obtained 
and plotting the points for an age curve there appear to be three important periods for our 
consideration. The first centers about the age of 12, the second about the age of 15, whereas 
the third might be described as a period ranging from about 18 to 21 years, or further described 
as the period of entering in and trying out actual occupational experiences. 

About the age of 12 there appears a manifest interest which to the child at the time has 
a serious side, although on account of his timidity he is backward about divulging it. The 
ages of 14 to 16 bring forward a period of academic or informational interest, while a real 
life interest develops in the third period, or when occasion demands the entrance upon the 


occupational life. 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AND PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 


By M. SHELLABARGER, R.N 


UR many courses both long and 

short for training public health 
nurses have not yet made this nursing 
service all that it should be, and much 
thought should be given to adequately 
meeting the public needs. To strengthen 
this branch of nursing no movement 
could be of greater assistance than for 
superintendents of training schools as a 
class to equip themselves by a thorough 
course in public health nursing. 

Since the training school no longer 
aims to fit most of the students for a 
career of private nursing, it would seem 
essential that the busy superintendent 
should extend her interests definitely to 
this field so as to be prepared to foster 
in her students all native ability in this 
line. 

The average training school, even of 
the present day, tends to kill the natural 
interest in the home picture that lies 
back of disease and distress which most 
girls have when they enter the hospital 
school. This real interest in the prob- 
lems of the home, so essential to the 
success of the public health nurse, should 
be stimulated and directed during the 
young woman’s whole training. Who 
in the training school faculty is in a 
better position to delicately nurture this 
interest in her classes than the director? 
particularly since she is regarded as the 
one who has control of the policy of the 
school rather than of the minute details 
of procedures. 

We have heard many superintendents 


say that they wished for the time to 
give definite public health instruction to 
all students aside from the sometimes 
available elective course. If these super- 
intendents could have a real interest in 
this branch of nursing they would un- 
consciously stress exactness in their stu- 
dents’ social service management of cases 
in the same way that they demand 
accurate obstetrical procedures. With 
such a training for two or three years, 
students would assimilate far more than 
they can at present from the crowded 
four months post graduate course. They 
would more naturally apply their knowl- 
edge of hygiene and bacteriology to the 
community problems, instead of fencing 
off all thought of science for use in the 
sacred precincts of the diet kitchen or 
the operating room. They would 
naturally seek out all agencies with 
knowledge of their cases, and would 
gladly codperate with everyone con- 
cerned with social welfare. 

Everyone who has worked long in the 
public health nursing field knows that 
many of the nurses come from small 
training schools, schools that fill very 
definite needs in communities. The re- 
sponsibilities of superintendents of such 
schools are legion, since they are also 
very often superintendents of the hos- 
pitals, but these directors need more 
than any others to be prepared in public 
health subjects since they have less 
opportunity to supplement their stu- 
dents’ general training by affiliation. 
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If the opportunities for securing 
special education in public health nurs- 
ing, particularly by means of summer 
courses, could be brought to the atten- 
tion of superintendents, a class might be 
recruited that would in turn contribute 
much to the public health nursing 
schools. 


Since it is not possible to be “over- 
educated,” it would certainly broaden 
our schools of nursing if the superinten- 
dents could give some time to institutes 
and special courses in this branch, as 
they do in X-ray, Laboratory Tech- 
nique, and Administration. 


ONE MORNING WITH A SCHOOL NURSE 


By Eruiyn R.N. 


A nurse’s bag stood on a desk near 
the stairway. A door swung open 
and a cheerful looking white-haired 
woman in a black dress that hung in 
straight lines, becoming her sturdy fig- 
ure, came directly toward us with hand 
outstretched in greeting. Her manner 
betrayed that she was the school nurse. 
She knew us by our garb. Uniforms 
were discussed at once. She is regarded 
as a health teacher in the school and 
dresses with the freedom of any teacher, 
she told us. 

The school physician selected the 
place in the wide hallway for the desk, 
as the light is good there, and there is 
no room available for the work in this 
city school. 

The medicine cabinet is like those 
used in all city schools, we were told. 
The lower door of this cabinet drops 
downward and catches like the lids of 
some writing desks I have seen, thus 
forming a convenient shelf for supplies 
that are in use in emergency treatments. 
Some absorbent cotton, gauze bandages, 
a few splints, a roll of adhesive tape, two 
or three common ointments, an alcohol 
substitute for disinfectant purposes, 
iodine, aromatic spirits of ammonia and 


tongue depressors constituted the sup- 
plies. 

When a messenger boy is needed, the 
nurse has access to one room where she 
can get a boy without disturbing classes. 

There are five schools with about five 
thousand school children under her care 
—too many for thoroughly effective 
work. All were weighed and measured 
in the fall. Those who were 10 per cent 
or more underweight receive special 
attention. The parents are invited to 
conferences when stress is laid upon 
corrective measures for defects, and 
when the nurse can interview parents 
individually concerning the needs of 
their children. Home visits are made 
when possible. The racial or national 
characteristics of the school patrons 
have to be considered and dealt with. 
Again the prejudices have to be met and 
if possible, overcome. 

The underweight children will be 
weighed before school is out this spring. 
Each pupil has a health card that is 
understood by the teacher and is kept 
in the room. When children are sent 
to the nurse, the cards of that room are 
all sent, the nurse only handling them. 

She keeps a day book, an exclusion list 
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with dates of exclusions from school and 
dates of returns, a record of the day’s 
work, and makes a monthly report from 
each school. These records are statis- 
tical. 

At another school, a room is set aside 
and furnished for the health work. 
Here we accompanied the nurse to a 
kindergarten grade to observe her in- 
spect for symptoms of communicable 
diseases. On entering the room unan- 
nounced, she walked directly to the 
teacher, asked a question or two and 
then took her position where the light 
was good. In a surprisingly short time 
from the moment we entered the room 
we were again in the hall, inspection 
over. Teacher and nurse worked quickly 


and quietly. The children did not seem 
at all disturbed by the process. At noon 
the teacher carried a long list of names 
of absentees to the nurse. Both seemed 
one at heart in their interest in those 
absent. The nurse would next make 
home visits. After school was dismissed, 
this busy nurse took time, and seeming- 
ly pleasure, in trying to tell us how to 
avoid some mistakes she has made. She 
led us to ask questions, explained the 
value of keeping the list of exclusions 
from school, but gave no direct sugges- 
tions. The impression her work leaves 
is, that a deep personal understanding 
of children, parents and teachers, with 
sympathy and tact combined are neces- 
sary for successful school nursing. 


PARODY SPORT BOOK 


66 EALTH Habits for Good 

Sports” which meet the ap- 
proval of the specialist in preventive 
measures and which at the same time 
appeal irresistably to boys of the diffi- 
cult age from ten to ’teens, brings to 
the problem of health education, new 
and much needed assistance. 

A Parody Sport Book by Cliff Gold- 
smith, “Professor Happy” of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, tells, in 
words and pictures which will delight all 
boys, how to play the game of health 
from “Water Polo, the favorite Sport of 
Bathtub Bay” which “should be played 
every morning at son rise or daughter 
rise, as the case may be,” to “Evening 
Baseball, the game that made the White 
Pajama Twirlers famous over night.” 

To his convincingly “Sporty” text, 
Professor Happy has added equally con- 
vincing illustrations by Clive Weed and 


signed photographs of such sporting 
world heroes as Charles Paddock, Bobby 
Jones, and Bo McMillan. But the great- 
est prize is the full name photograph and 
personally signed letter from Ty Cobb 
which introduce the Sport Book. 

From the point of view of the expert. 
it is of course equally important that 
the book be not only attractive to the 
boys whom it is designed to reach, but 
also sound in the health principles back 
of its fun. The fact that it is based 
on “the rules of the game” as laid down 
by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, assures the thorough good sense of 
its teaching. 

The Parody Sport Book is published 
by the Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association and 
may be had from the Association’s New 
York office, 370 Seventh Avenue, or 
through Brentano’s, New York. 
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THE HEALTH FILMS COMMITTEE 


OF THE NATIONAL 


HEALTH COUNCIL 
By K. BEHR 


[ is generally agreed that the use of 
the motion picture is one of the most 
effective ways of focusing the attention 
of the public on health matters. 

Nurses, social workers, physicians and 
teachers have been recognizing this fact 
more and more during the last few years, 
and have eagerly secured any health 
film they chanced to hear of as being 
suitable to the need of their community. 
Their own knowledge of the films to be 
procured and the firms from which they 
might rent them was, however, limited 
and they quite naturally turned to the 
national health organizations for further 
“movie” knowledge. 

The numbers of these requests for 
information regarding health films made 
it quite clear to the National Health 
Council (the group of these national 
health agencies with headquarters at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City), that 
here was a definite opportunity for them 
to serve the many hundreds of health 
workers in the field. 

A committee of representatives from 
each of the member organizations was 
formed. It was known as the Health 
Films Committee of the National Health 
Council. Each committee member had 
had rather wide knowledge with regard 
to health movies, and the Committee 
as a whole voted in as advisory or con- 
sultant members (without voting pow- 
ers) several well-known producers of 
health films. The Committee saw its 
task as embracing five activities, which 
should be: 

1A charge of 35 cents is made for the list 


so that the cost of mimeographing may be 
covered. 


1. Serving as a clearing house of advice con- 
cerning the production of the film. 

2. Acting as a committee of appraisal of 
existing health films. 

. Evolving a system of distribution. 

4. Stimulating new production. 

. Concerning itself with aiding agencies in 
the writing of scenarios. 

After ten months of rather intensive 
work it is quite fair to say that the 
Health Films Committee has done much 
to clarify, so to speak, the health films 
situation for the field health worker. 
It is now possible to secure from the 
National Health Council a list of exist- 
ing health films. 1! “This list contains 
definite information as to the title of 
the film, the number of reels, the dis- 
tributor, and the plot. It was compiled 
from data sent in by health and welfare 
agencies, state boards of health, pro- 
ducers, and distributors. It is important 
to mention, however, that inclusion of 
a film in this list does not in any way 
imply endorsement by the Council. The 
list is merely an effort to collect informa- 
tion about all existing health films. 
Those desiring to rent or purchase a 
film have been urged to make their own 
investigation as to its suitability and 
educational value. 

The task of appraising these films is 
a longer and more painstaking ene, but 
the work is moving forward. The public 
has been recommended to many good 
health movies and many producers have 
been encouraged to change weak points 
in otherwise good films, so that their 
pictures might receive the unqualified 
endorsement of the National Health 
Council. The Health Films Committee 
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is also engaged in the study of a plan 
for a central distribution of health films, 
but it is not yet prepared to issue a re- 
port. 

It is hoped that the fullest possible 
use may be made by the field worker of 
the Health Films Committee and its 
findings. The Committee will be glad 
to send reviews of endorsed health films 
on request, and will also welcome being 
asked to review films on health topics 
which need particular emphasis. The 
health motion picture is too valuable an 
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instrument in the hands of the health 
worker to be allowed to develop in a 
haphazard, hit or miss way. Recog- 
nizing this, the Health Films Committee 
has set itself the task of “charting the 
sea” of health movies. 


Among the films already reviewed and en- 
dorsed are: An Equal Chance, produced by 
the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing; The End of the Road, and The Gift 
of Life, by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; Jinks, by the National Tuberculosis 
Association; One Scar or Many, by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; Winning Her 
Way, by the American Red Cross. 


Laura R. Logan, A.B., R.N., B.S., has just been reélected President of the National 
League of Nursing Education. (See Who’s Who, August, 1922.) 

Lucy L. Drown, R.N., was for twenty-five years Superintendent of Nurses at Boston 
City Hospital. (See Who’s Who, November, 1921.) 

John Gerster, M_D., is on the attending staff of Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City. 

Mabel Leroy, R.N., has just completed a course in Public Health Nursing at the University 
of Oregon. She is a graduate of Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J., and has had a varied 
nursing experience in hospitals, with the Grenfell Mission in Labrador, and in visiting nursing 
in Alaska as well as the hospital work she describes so entertainingly. Miss Leroy has been 
described as “the most loved woman in Southern Alaska.” 

N. P. Cummings, R.N., is Secretary of the North Atlantic District of the American 
Association of Hospital Social Workers. She was for some years Editor of Hospital Social 
Service. Miss Cummings has recently accepted the position of Director of the Social Service 


Department, Stanford Clinics, San Francisco. 
for Nurses, New Bedford, Mass. 


She is a graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital School 


Louise Zabriskie, R.N., is Assistant Director of the Maternity Ceter Association, New 
York City. She contributed one of her very practical articles to our April number. 

A. M. Zell, M.D., practices in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Annie W. Goodrich, R.N., D.Sc., needs no introduction, as the editors seize every 
opportunity to convey her inspirational thought to Journal readers. (See Who’s Who, Decem- 


ber, 1922.) 


Richard M. Smith, M.D., is Associate Visiting Physician, Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
and Assistant Professor of Child Hygiene, Harvard University. 

Mary L. Keith, R.N., is a graduate of the Massachusetts General Hospital School for 
Nurses and a postgraduate of the Boston Lying-In Hospital. She was Superintendent of 
Nurses in the latter institution for five years. Miss Keith has been Superintendent of the 
Rochester General Hospital for over twenty years, during twelve of which she was alse Super- 


intendent of the School for Nurses. 


C. Weiler is a senior student in the Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago, III. 

M. Elizabeth Shellabarger knows whereof she writes as she has had an unusual experi- 
ence in both institutional and public health nursing. She is a Bellevue nurse and has taken 
courses at Teachers College in Administration and Public Health Nursing. Among other things, 
she has been Superintendent of St. Mark’s Hospital, Salt Lake City; Director of the Boulder, 
Colorado, Visiting Nurse Association; Instructor in the Army School of Nursing; Chief Nurse 
for the American Red Cross in Albania and Montenegro. She is now Director of the Public 
Health Nursing Course in the School of Social Work, University of Missouri. 

Ethelyn Cockrell has had years of experience in private nursing. She served with the 
Army Nurse Corps and has been an Instructor in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick for 
the Southwestern Division of the American Red Cross. Miss Cockrell graduated from the 


Jewish Hospital of St. Louis. 
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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Atice SHEPARD GILMAN, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


THE RELATION OF HOSPITAL SUPERINTENDENT TO PRINCIPAL OF 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


By Mary L. Kerra, RN. 


“HE young friend who is responsible 
for my name on this programme, 

says that I have played the game long 
enough to know something about it, so 
will I please lay my cards on the table 
and show how it is played. Although 
a firm believer in playing the game, 
playing it as well as I can with the cards 
that are dealt me, and playing it without 
too much grumbling about holding poor 
cards, I have only one formulated pol- 
icy governing relationship with the prin- 
cipal of the school and that is, determin- 
ation to play fair. I here present some 


of our daily problems to show how this 
policy, stumblingly followed, has con- 
tributed to the results. 


The Principal, who has been asso- 
ciated with me for ten years, says there 
are only two professional subjects on 
which we agree, namely: outline of 
study and discipline, whereas, from my 
point of view, there is only one subject 
on which we agree, and that is recrea- 
tion. With this slight discrepancy we 
do agree that on every other phase of 
nurse education we have differences of 
opinion. Happily, we have a good run- 
ning start in that outline of study, dis- 
cipline and recreation are not subjects 
for controversy. Among the subjects 
on which we hold slightly different views 
are: Housing, maintainance, finance, 
food, equipment, ward helpers, and the 
daily care of the patient. I start with 
two propositions: 

962 


1. The superintendent who holds the 
end responsibility must have some 
method of control. 

2. Whatever the method of control, 
lubricants are needed to eliminate fric- 
tion. 

My experience has been in hospitals 
and schools under the same management 
and control. From schools not an in- 
tegral part of the hospital we shall want 
to hear in the discussion. 


Exuisit A. Housing Problems and 
Codperation, 


If a Federal law existed that forbade 
a sufficient number of sleeping rooms for 
nurses, I should say that law is being 
generally obeyed. However that may 
be, I belong to that large and unfortu- 
nate group who administer hospitals 
wherein the number of sleeping rooms 
for nurses is less than the number of 
nurses required. Now that ground is 
broken for permanent relief, I confide 
to you that for eight successive years, 
as the number of students increased, we 
have faced the problem of housing the 
incoming class. One at a time, we have 
taken over a house here or a flat there, 
and demanded the maximum number of 
rooms within a given space. 

Formerly our principal of school was 
never pleased with any plan I presented 
for these alterations, while I thought the 
waste basket was the place for the same 
plan after she had amended it. Now 
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we each take an outline, work on it 
independently of one another, and find 
the results surprisingly alike. After 
comparison, we adopt the best and elim- 
inate the worst features of each, and 
being convinced that we have done our 
best, present the composite plan for 
approval. If the result is not all we 
anticipated, we know it was the archi- 
tect or somebody else who muddled it 
—not we. 

A specific housing problem which was 
worked on diligently for days, was that 
of remodeling a three-story brick build- 
ing for temporary use and again increas- 
ing the number of students, versus: an 
increase in the number of graduates who 
would room outside, without increasing 
the number of students. 

We computed the shortage of student 
night nurses the second year and of 
senior students the third year if no in- 
crease was made, the saving of instruc- 
tors and supervisors and the number of 
graduates necessary to bridge over a 
three-year period. We found that the 
cost of the required number of students 
for eight-hour duty, plus the cost of 
preparing them educationally, plus the 
cost of remodeling the house, was about 
the same as the cost of a less number 
of graduates for ten and twelve-hour 
duty. 

The question was not one of finance. 
It had resolved itself into a question 
of our obligations to the community. 
Should we be producers or consumers 
of nurses? The board accepted our 
findings and decided to maintain the 
larger school to supply the public 
need; which will be done amid diffi- 
culties which would seem insurmount- 
able if we ourselves had not underwritten 
them. 


Exnisit B. Money and Understanding. 


I used not to understand why so 
many hospital workers (including the 
school of nursing faculty) act as though 
money problems were loathsome dis- 
eases which they would contract if they 
considered them. Partial enlightenment 
has come with years. 

One money problem is the waste and 
destruction of supplies. The nursing 
department say, “We don’t understand.” 
Understanding money values is a hard 
lesson to teach, but it can be taught to 
the few who desire understanding if it is 
given a place in the curriculum and re- 
peated until the repeater feels like a 
multiplication table. 

Last year a young and enthusiastic 
assistant, who at her own request was 
studying the cost and distribution of 
supplies, gave a talk to junior students. 
Among other things she told them the 
cost of gauze per yard and that we 
bought 150,000 yards a year; how that 
amount might be reduced if they were 
more careful in that to be 
salvaged; how haemostats, costing $2.25 
each, ran into money when 150 were in 
daily use; that the cost of one year’s 
printing was $2,000 and she showed 
printed forms that had been used for 
scratch pads. A silver plated teapot that 
had been on the gas stove was shown, 
also a pair of scissors costing $7.00, 
which looked like 30 cents after some 
unknown experience. This talk 
demonstration was repeated the follow- 
ing week to the intermediates and again 
to the seniors. Next it was given by 
request to the faculty and graduate 
supervisors and finally to the Board of 
Managers, making five times. within two 
weeks. The results were encouraging 
even though they will be short lived and 
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the ground will need frequent recover- 
ing. 

Following these talks more gauze was 
salvaged, fewer rubber goods and in- 
struments went to the laundry, less 
printed matter was used to line boxes 
and there was less unknown breakage. 
More hopeful was the number of inter- 
ested students who asked the price of 
new instruments, the cost of new equip- 
ment, asked to be shown the difference 
between aspirating and lumbar punc- 
ture needles and might they see an in- 
strument, the name of which they had 
heard. 

The assistant who gave these talks, 
occasionally asks for five minutes at the 
fifteen-minute daily conference of head 
nurses. She estimates that five minutes 
so spent each month, prevents a waste 
of $100 per month. She says if six 
weeks go by without representation at 
these conferences that soap and printed 
matter accumulate in the wards instead 
of in the store rooms, hot water bottles 
collect in the laundry, gauze to reclaim 
falls off 50 per cent, requisitions are in 
excess of needs and that she has figures 
to prove it. 


Money Understanding and Budgets 


Some years ago a certain hospital was 
put on a budget basis. Except that the 
Superintendent had the willingness to 
learn, she was like any other greenhorn 
in the budget world. Perhaps it was for 
companionship, perhaps it was for prac- 
tice, that she talked budget rather 
freely, applied it to her own income 
and talked about that. The Principal 
began to take notice and to ask ques- 
tions. In time she asked a question 
the Superintendent could not answer, a 
stimulus which had a favorable reaction. 


Before the budget days the dialogue 
would be: Principal—What about the 
national convention this year? Super- 
intendent—I suppose we had better 
send a representative. What do you 
think it will cost? (Any figure given 
was likely to be exceeded.) Now the 
question is: 

“What will the budget allow for the 
national convention?” The answer is 
given in dollars. Next day the name 
of the suggested delegate may be heard 
or the report may be that two delegates 
are taking potluck on the budget allow- 
ance, making up the deficit, thinking 
the hospital is generous and determined 
to bring back all they can, which they 
do. This last example of money and 
budget understanding being conducive 
to harmonious accomplishment _ illus- 
trates another asset, namely: 


Exuisit C. Freedom of Choice. 


Boys in our yard, flashing light from 
the sun, neither stop nor leave the yard 
when so commanded; but when they 
are told either to stop or leave the yard, 
they will leave with heads up and no 
hard feelings. 

A money allowance for student activi- 
ties carrying with it some elasticity of 
use, we have known to be spent entirely 
for music; another time we have seen it 
go for food without music; we have 
known it to charter a motor boat; we 
have seen it divided and apportioned to 
different committees; never have we 
seen it spent exactly as we would spend 
it, but the majority of students have 
been pleased and we have had no occa- 
sion to criticize. Yet we are slow to 
offer our Principals of schools an equally 
harmless freedom of choice. If we gave 
them more freedom on familiar ground 
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I think they might be more ready than 
they now are to consult us when serious 
issues are at stake. 


Exuisit D. Compromise. 


A detached house with frontage on 
two streets is occupied by supervisors. 
Unusual isolation, unusual freedom. 
The Superintendent is inclined to post 
a few regulations for the conduct of the 
residents under the heading of INrorMa- 
TION, a title which has supplanted that 
of Rutes. The school principal favors 
some form of home rule after the man- 
ner of student government. Nobody 
else seems interested and no action is 
taken. We wait to see what happens. 
After it has happened several times, a 
letter approved by both Superintendent 
and Principal is sent to each resident 
of that house. The letter reads: 
My dear Miss ————: 

Inasmuch as we would like the 
House to shelter an informal happy 
life without emphasis on_ institutional 
tures, we have refrained from making and 
posting regulations for its conduct. Rather, 
we take this method of saying to each of 
its residents, that, in our opinion, all social 
activities should cease, all visitors depart and 
all lights be out before 12 midnight 

As to overnight guests, the Superintendent's 
approval should be secured in advance and 
any guest so approved may occupy such room 
or bed as is assigned. 

We take it for granted that you desire no 
form of activity, social or otherwise, that 
would merit disapproval. May we there- 
fore, suggest that in case of doubt you confer 
with one of us? We shall appreciate your 
coéperation. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Signed: — 

This compromise measure yielded the 
desired results; also thanks, acknowledg- 
ments or apologies from various indi- 
viduals. I have found compromise to 


home 
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be one of the agencies that bring results 
quickly. 


Exuisit E. Personnel. Tolerance. 


Our success as administrators whether 
of school or hospital depends on the 
heads of departments. I suppose we are 
all looking for people of (1) excellent 
character, (2) excellent professional 
qualifications, (3) pleasing personality. 
I suppose we all do the best we can 
with the prospects that are available and 
that we are often disappointed in our 
own selections. 

It is easy to underrate the essentials 
and overrate the non-essentials and it 
is difficult to preserve the balance. 

After we have done our best, we shall 
need to be generous in our judgment of 
one another’s selections and modest in 
the expressions of our own opinions. 


Exuipit F. Food. Confidence. 


I have seldom known the Principal 
to agree with either the Superintendent 
or the Dietitian on the question of food 
for the nurses. As a topic for general 
conversation it is in the class with the 
weather, and often I think the school 
administration would do well to leave it 
there. In my opinion the field of nurs- 
ing and health is the most fertile and 
productive field in which women work. 
Why should we leave it to wander in 
the field of nutrition which is some- 
body’s else life work? 

The selection, preparation and serv- 
ing of food is full time occupation for 
those who make it a study over as long 
a period as a nurse’s training. I have 
found dietitians, not always good house- 
keepers, but always well grounded, re- 
ceptive to new ideas, eager to keep 
abreast of the times and anxious to 
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please. I consider them quite capable 
of feeding a group of healthy young 
women. 

Food values are not the dietitian’s 
whole problem. Other factors are vari- 
ety to be secured, caprices of appetite, 
shortage of labor, scarcity of money and 
lack of necessary equipment. Also 
present are the difficulties of catering to 
both the sick and the well and nourish- 
ing all ages between 1 day and 90 years 
—not on different days, but all on the 
same day every day in the year, always 
there are special diets if not a meta- 
bolism department, and always there is 
the student’s course in dietetics, which 
is necessarily a blend of principal’s 
ideas, dietitian’s ideas and state sylla- 
bus. 

A few principals recognize the exist- 
ence of these and other difficulties. They 
do not understand but they have con- 
fidence in the superintendent and in the 
dietitian and a belief that improve- 
ments will come as soon as circum- 
stances will permit. They tell me it is 
this confidence that makes them toler- 
ant, which is a point well taken, remem- 
bering that scientific feeding is younger 
than scientific nursing. 

Confidence is the point here stressed, 
mutual confidence in one another’s good 
intentions. In my opinion no other 
quality compensates for the loss of con- 
fidence. Personally, I would rather lose 
my job than lose the confidence of my 
co-workers—and I have no desire to hold 
it any longer than I hold the confidence 
of my Board. 


CONFIDENCE. Continued— 
While speaking of confidence, may 
I transfer it to the field of student gov- 


ernment? As long as we enroll young 
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and immature students who have had 
few of the experiences of life, student 
government will be no relief to the ad- 
ministration. This point should be un- 
derstood by both Superintendent and 
Principal, who will find it more difficult 
to influence from behind the scenes than 
in the open, and who will use often their 
united efforts to prevent failure. 

They who benefit are the students, 
particularly the officers. The adminis- 
tration does not benefit until some of 
those who were student government 
officers return as graduate supervisors. 
Student government is for the education 
of the student. As yet she seems to be 
ready for it in some limited form only, 
but even that develops her along present 
day lines. The youth of today both at 
home and in school has great oppor- 
tunity for individual expression. As the 
twig has been bent so the bough is 
inclined and we could not, if we would, 
handle the present generation as my 
generation was handled. 

If we have confidence in youth, stu- 
dent government is our opportunity to 
show it. If we have not confidence in 
the youth our civilization has produced 
we are indeed in a bad way. 


Exuipit G. A Sense of Humor. 


is what keeps some of us _ afloat; 
without it as a life preserver we might 
go to the bottom. Not laughing at 
people, but with them, or at one’s self. 
Jokes on myself I pass on to the serious 
members of my family; even though 
they do not reciprocate, I imagine the 
tension is loosened a little. Apropos of 
suspicion a recital is in order of how 
I carried home an aluminum kettle un- 
wrapped, and was arrested for shop- 
lifting. 
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The spectacle of a weeping woman 
whose scalp has been laid open by her 
lord and master when supper was late, 
takes on a less tragic aspect when the 
woman commiserates me for having “no 
man at all” and earnestly prays that 
I “may get one soon.” To wake under 
a blanket of snow and shovel it off with 
a palm-leaf fan is practice in adapt- 
ability. To overhear one assistant say 
to another, “And I waited until Miss 
Keith was in just the right mood and 
then I asked her and now we're going 
to have it,” is enlightenment for a 
superintendent who thinks she 
equable. 


Exuipit H. Conferences. 
(Last of the series!) 


It is my experience that complaints 
from whatever source eventually come 
to roost in the Superintendent’s office. 
Some of them concern the nursing de- 
partment and are the subject of con- 
ference with the Principal. A confer- 
ence usually clarifies a difficult situa- 
tion after which some plan can be 
formulated. Whoever attends confer- 
ence is entitled to be heard as well as 
to hear the view of others. Complaints 
that involve students are usually those 
of omissions. They come from patients 
whose hair was not combed or faces not 
washed or from patients who found it 
difficult to feed themselves. Complaints 
about graduates are usually of a per- 
sonal rather than a professional nature. 
They dress too well. They go out too 
much. They disorganize the family 
life. These things we cuss and discuss. 
What is it we do or leave undone that 
makes these criticisms possible? 

Complaints are only one subject of 


conference. There are questions of 
policy and other questions to be con- 
sidered. The manufacturers discontinue 
the making of our nurses’ uniform ging- 
ham—because women don’t wear ging- 
ham any more. Conference on that, in 
which we include the President of the 
Alumnae and the President of the Stu- 
dent Body. Student body want white 
shoes made part of summer uniforms. 
Conference on that in which the Ortho- 
pedic Staff man takes part. Other sub- 
jects of recent conferences are electric 
appliances in student bedrooms, care of 
wood floors in nurses’ home, clothing 
belonging to patients that is lost, order- 
lies—“hooch,” paper napkins, tooth 
brushes, foreign matter in the sewer, 
vacation schedules, the training school 


office payroll. 


CONCLUSION 

These exhibits may mean nothing to 
’ To me they indicate that confi- 
dence is the basis of control. Not fear, 
nor respect, nor admiration, but con- 
fidence. Our school principal, whom I 
timidly ask, Does she think confidence 
is the basis of control? says, she is sure 
of it and that furthermore, it is the only 
control any of us have these days. De- 
lighted to have uncovered this point of 
positive mutual agreement, I acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness, record my thanks 
and offer as our joint findings:—that in 
the relationship of the Superintendent 
of the hospital to the Principal of the 
school :— 

1. The basis of control is confidence. 

2. Lubricants that lessen friction 
are: understanding, freedom of choice, 
tolerance, sense of humor, codperation, 
compromise and conference. 
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STUDENT NURSES’ PAGE 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT ! 
By C. WEILER 


N this era of progress, when women 

are endeavoring to express and to 
maintain their rights as citizens, stu- 
dents in training schools are beginning 
to awaken to the fact that the old mili- 
tary form of government is inadequate. 
The desire to be a part of the governing 
body as illustrated in Student Govern- 
ment, is becoming the more or less 
accepted form of government in the 
larger training schools in this country. 
Our school once before tried Student 
Government, at that time unsuccess- 
fully; now, however, while it is not per- 
fect, we are having a successful Student 
Government. 

Its purpose is to promote and to 
maintain the highest educational and 
professional standards in connection 
with our training and to secure for the 
School, the Hospital and the Home, the 
best effort of which each student is 
capable. Every student in a training 
school has the right to demand the 
highest educational and professional 
standards. These she gains by going 
to that school which has high standards. 

Professional standards are important 
and as a future part of the profession 
by maintaining high ideals now, we may 
raise them to higher levels later on. 
Show the student that you trust her and 
allow her to shoulder responsibility and 
she will respond and most of the time 
exceed your expectations in that re- 
sponse. If the student give the best in 


1 Excerpted from a paper read before the 
Illinois State League of Nursing Education, 
Chicago, March 15, 1923. 
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her, the result will be a better nursing 
profession. 

Student Government encourages and 
promotes all enterprises that tend to 
make the school progressive. The nurs- 
ing field, like American industry, is 
striving toward progress and the pro- 
motion of new enterprises. This under- 
taking of Student Government in train- 
ing schools is one that speaks strongly 
for progress. It regulates all matters 
of personal conduct on the part of the 
student in the School, the Hospital and 
the Home. If discipline is indicated, 
its form is decided by the Council. Give 
the student these opportunities and she 
will, indeed she does, come to us before 
she is summoned to appear before the 
Council. 

Student Government creates a keen 
competition as well as a valuable ex- 
perience in Parliamentary Practice and 
every student is under its jurisdiction. 
Students elected to serve on the Council 
must have a clear record of conduct and 
creditable records in theory and practice. 
Council meetings are held once each 
month, conducted on a parliamentary 
basis. As women and voters, we should 
know something about Parliamentary 
Law, know how to transact business in 
a businesslike way. The basis for the 
successful operation of Student Govern- 
ment is the honor of the individual 
nurse. Because the student is on her 
honor, personal matters brought up at 
a meeting are never discussed outside 
of that meeting. We are benefitted by 
learning to be broader minded through 
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seeing the point of view of our Super- 
visors, while they in turn learn the stu- 
dent’s point of view. The opportunity 
for a 100 per cent codperation is there 
and we are getting closer and closer 
to that 100 per cent. 

My opponent will perhaps say that 
our Constitution and By-laws was a 
dictation from our Superintendent. No! 
It was not, for a group of students rep- 
resenting the student body, formed our 
Constitution and By-laws and it was 
adopted by our Superintendent and 
Roard of Directors. The governing body 
of our Association consists of a Council 
which is composed of nine students, the 
Superintendent of Nurses, the Educa- 
tional Director, a representative from 
the graduate body, the Home Director 
and a representative from the affiliate 
group. Each one of these Council 
Members has but one vote. In order 
to divide the work of the Council mem- 
bers there are Chairmen of Committees. 
These Committees function as follows: 

The Academic Committee. Has taken care 
of a number of students whose theoretical 
records were unsatisfactory. The Committee 
has asked for consideration of the question 
of giving additional services instead of time 
credit to students with degrees of previous 
training. 

The House Committee. The Chairman and 
her proctors make rounds at 10:40 p. m., to 
see that students are in their rooms and that 
the house is quiet. A weekly inspection of 
rooms is also made by this Committee. Stu- 
dents desiring extra late leaves or all night 
permissions may obtain the same from the 
Second Vice-president of the Council. 


The Big Sister Committee. It is the duty 
of this Committee to see that every student 
entering the school has a “Big Sister” ap- 
pointed to write to her and meet her when 
she arrives. All preliminary students have 
reported it a pleasure to know that some 
older student in the school is interested in 


her. It has created a better spirit of fellow- 
ship 

The Social Committee. Arranges for social 
functions. A special effort has been made by 
them to have these social functions in the 
home to enable students to become better 
acquainted. 

Our Association is financed through 
the Student Body, each class paying a 
yearly assessment, the amount of which 
it decides upon. 

Through the Council, a Committee 
on Uniforms was appointed to inspect 
the uniform and to see that it was 
properly worn. We have since at our 
disposal, an indexed record of uniform 
on every student in the school, besides 
a complete and detailed record of per- 
centage findings. 

We have attained through Student 
Government, a splendid source of coép- 
eration. For instance, an appeal came 
to the Superintendent from the Salva- 
tion Army for financial aid; this appeal 
was turned over to proper council au- 
thority and taken care of through the 
Student Body. An appeal from the 
Student Fellowship was cared for in a 
similar manner. 

Our Superintendent and our Board of 
Directors are more than willing to let 
us shoulder more responsibility as we 
merit it. We are getting constructive 
rather than destructive criticism. The 
solving of bigger problems is our aim 
and we will through this helpful experi- 
ence be better citizens and better fitted 
to take our place in the nursing field. 

Reports from schools in the East, the 
West, Middle West and Canada show 
that Training Schools that have insti- 
tuted Student Government endorse it for 
practically the same reasons that we do. 
To answer the question—Shall we have 
Student Government? we say —YES! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. 


Letters should not 


exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN CHINA 

EAR EDITOR: On May 12 was held 

the first celebration of Hospital Day in 
China. The programme was in the hands of 
the Chinese nurses, of whom there were thirty 
men and thirty-one women, and preliminary 
steps were taken many months in advance. 
The nurses had been taught the life and 
works of Miss Nightingale in their History 
of Nursing, and attempted to interpret it to 
people who know little of our work. To be 
sure they realize that there is a hospital out- 
side the north gate where some friend was 
taken when the dead frog the native doctor 
put on his stomach proved to be of no avail, 
or where another had a sixty-pound cyst re- 
moved. All this, however, reflects credit on 
the medical profession rather than on nursing. 
Our garden offered a suitable setting for the 
entertainment, which was very well attended, 
and we hope was not without its recruiting 
effect. After an explanatory introduction by 
the Assistant Superintendent of the Hospital, 
a play in eight scenes was presented. Opening 
with a dialogue between a brother and sister, 
on the merits of a school for nurses, the school 
catalogue, various phases of hospital life, the 
contrast between native medicine and scientific 
surgery with modern nursing care, were all 
admirably shown and with sufficient comedy 
to keep the audience thoroughly entertained. 
The figure of Miss Nightingale hovered in the 
background, distressfully in some scenes, ap- 
provingly in those where patients received 
proper care, and the concluding act, staged as 
in a class room, reviewed the facts of her 
life. As a celebration of the birthday of Miss 
Nightingale, it was doubtless unique and not 
exactly orthodox, but we have no doubt that 
the heart of her whom we honored would 
have been gratified to see her youngest child’s 
effort to show respect. The final activities of 
the day included an inspection of the hospital 
which included the specimens in the labora- 
tories, a peculiar form of advertising that 
appeals to these people and increases their 
confidence in the hospital. 

Changsha, China 
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H. H. S. 


THE NURSE IN INDUSTRY 

EAR EDITOR: A nurse who has not 

done any industrial work, often thinks 
the lacerations, burns and contusions are the 
only duties of a nurse in industry. We are 
the Gold Dust Workers of industry. We keep 
the banks, stores and factories clean, free from 
disease, and watch out both for employer and 
employee. By understanding the working 
man’s compensation law (which all industrial 
accidents come under), we protect both the 
owner and the person injured. We also watch 
the industrial laws and rules governing the 
plant, bank, or factory in which we are. In 
case of accident, the man comes to the hos- 
pital with a pass. We require the slightest cut 
to be reported at once. If a serious case, the 
foreman comes with him. The wound, if a 
man is in a printing plant, such as that of 
the Pictorial Review, is crusted with dirt and 
printer’s ink, which is poisonous to all lacera- 
tions. The nurse’s duty is to have the man 
back on his job in the quickest time, and she 
must dress the wound so that the patient may 
be able to work. The nurse takes a statement 
from the foreman, from the man who is in- 
jured, and if possible, from a fellow worker, 
with regard to the cause of the accident 
Carelessness is the cause of many bad acci- 
dents, but sometimes it may be a machine 
that is not sufficiently guarded. Industrial 
nursing came about when the insurance com- 
panies showed the employers that it was 
money in their pockets to have a well equipped 
hospital with a graduate nurse in charge, and 
that it was better to look after an employee 
and keep him on the job, than to have con- 
tinual changes. Even now we hear of indus- 
tries, large stores and banks where only a 
matron is in charge, or where a foreman 
applies first aid, or where there is not even 
a rest room for the girls, such as the law 
requires. Industrial nurses come in contact 
with all types of workers from the president 
of the company to the humblest worker. They 
must understand the viewpoint of the par- 
ticular person with whom they are dealing. 
It has been my observation that workers who 
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receive less than $20.00 per week are absent 
and tardy more often than those who receive 
large salaries. Poor home conditions, improper 
clothing, sleeping in bedrooms not ventilated 
and remaining up late at night, lack of brain 
or will power to look after the laws of health, 
are the causes that put employees on the sick 
list often. Then is the time when the nurse 
tries to find out the source of the trouble and 
gives advice on personal hygiene, and helps 
the employee as a mother would a willful 
child. An industrial nurse must have refine- 
ment and dignity, must be loyal to her em- 
ployers, counteracting any tendency to dis- 
loyal statements and strive in all ways to 
maintain the high ideals of her profession 
New York D. A. 


UNBUSINESSLIKE NURSES 

EAR EDITOR: Why don’t graduate 

nurses when writing to a hospital for 
information regarding work for themselves, 
enclose stamped envelopes? Other business 
people do it, and it seems only fair. This is 
a Summer resort and every year in early 
Summer I am flooded with requests for in- 
formation as to the nursing situation and 
never as far as I can remember, has a stamp 
been enclosed. We can stand the expense, 
of course, but it makes an impression of 
carelessness that a business woman should 
avoid. The letters are answered, but I promise 
myself that some day they will go into the 
waste paper basket unanswered. 

Newport, R. I. 


PERENNIAL GRIEVANCES 

EAR EDITOR: I have been in many 
hospitals and institutions and have met 

with the same difficulty in dealing with the 
human element—whether it was East or West, 
North or South, to wit: Why is it that the 
male members of a hospital staff persistently 
interfere with the management of the nursing 
personnel? To do good work a conscientious 
executive must have some leeway and not be 
obliged to hire a pretty face because it is 
pleasing to the masculine perspective, or dis- 
charge a very competent woman of mature 
years because she is quite the contrary, but 
an asset to the institution, inasmuch as she 
attends strictly to business and puts her duties 
ahead of her “dates.” This failing of the 


men connected with this work is not confined 
to the younger generation, indeed it would 
seem that the older they are the more they 
insist upon having youth and frivolity about. 
I will say this for the average nurse—she is 
much too ethical and has too much profes- 
sional pride to permit such conditions to in- 
fluence her work. Another difficulty I have 
found, a wonderfully equipped hospital will 
be constructed, and when you ask where the 
nursing force are to be housed, the answer 
is: ‘Well, anywhere,” or else they will look 
for the cheapest building in the neighborhood 
and send over some furniture, hit or miss, and 
then expect a professional woman to be happy 
in such surroundings. The result is, continual 
changes taking place, as no self-respecting 
woman will live in surroundings of this sort, 
particularly where they are not kept clean, (as 
is so often the case). We do not demand 
luxuries, but we want clean linen, clean floors 
and a place to hang our belongings and a place 
to bathe. As a rule an institution of this 
sort will tell all applicants they are breaking 
ground for a Nurses’ Home and it will be 
only a matter of a few weeks or months be- 
fore the housing problem will be adjusted, 
but the weeks and months extend into years, 
and we change and change and change our 
personnel, and finally the result is that a few 
loyal members stay, and the others are 
transients, willing to take anything for the 
time being. This condition ultimately works 
out badly for the institution, inasmuch as 
every new executive or employee of any kind 
is a loss the first week or so, until they are 
familiar with the routine of the work. Another 
grievance is lack of closet room in most hos- 
pitals. I am at present employed in an insti- 
tution, beautifully located, well equipped, but 
with no closets for patients’ clothes, no room 
for special nurses to change their uniforms, 
and no place for pupil nurses to hang their 
outdoor wraps when coming on duty. If a 
nurse were consulted when planning an insti- 
tution where nurses are employed, such a 
condition would not exist 
E. C. A 


LACK OF DIGNITY 
EAR EDITOR: I hope nurses in gen- 
eral and those who reside in New York 
City in particular, who read this letter, wilh 
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ask themselves if they are guilty of the 
offense to which I should like to call their 
attention. I wonder why they persist in 
appearing on the street, in theaters and street 
cars in their- uniforms? Recently I saw a 
nurse in full uniform (this included cap), in 
the subway. As everyone knows in this city 
of 6,000,000, the subway trains are anything 
but sanitary, and judging from the manner 
in which the passengers looked at her and 
the comments that were passed—well! How 
can one blame the public for forming preju- 
diced opinion of the profession, when some 
of its members don’t respect or revere the 
uniform any more than that? 
New York City 


A QUESTION FOR THE STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 

EAR EDITOR: Should nurses not have 

a retirement fund? Many of us who 
have “borne the burden and heat of the day” 
and have given the best years of our lives 
to the care of the sick, have been unable for 
various reasons to have enough to insure us 
against want when our years of usefulness are 
over. Teaching and other professions have 
long ago looked into this matter with the re- 
sult that their members by the payment of a 
small monthly sum are provided for when 
forced by age or illness to retire. There are, 
I know, a few hospitals which have such a 
fund already established and a number are 
now being helped by them, but these, of 
course, are for their own graduates only. 
Could not the retirement fund be controlled 
by the different states, as the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund is? 

Pennsylvania 
A TWENTY-YEAR SUBSCRIBER. 


E. B. V. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 

EAR EDITOR: The Spanish American 

War Nurses in preparing list for publi- 
cation are without the address of the follow- 
ing members: Rose Abel; Birta B. Collins- 
Holland; Mary Gleason; Mary Hallock; 
Emma L. Kennedy-Vaughn; Josephine Kaph- 
ert-Lowes; Alice Kemmer-Moore; Anna J. 
Lesser; Catherine Lubenstein; Mary L. Mc- 
‘Cormick-Moran ; Mary E. MacDonald-Carter ; 
Alice McManus-Rolig; Janie McNull-Dodd; 
Margaret E. Mann-Dod; Emma C. Miller- 
Wermer; Johanna Louise Moll; Annabel 
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Moore; Priscilla Myers; Josephine Olvig-Lof- 
grin; Florence Emily Otto; Annie E. O’Don- 
nal; Alicia Radcliffe Stebbins; Ella Rist McIn- 
tosh; Nancy Jane Rodgers; Eliza R. Saulsbury ; 
Mrs. Warren A. Smith; Bessie A. Severance; 
Lutie Stinson; Ella E. Sexton; Mary B. 
Thompson ; Frances V. Tyler; A. Mabel White- 
Sell; Kate M. Walsh; May B. Williams-White ; 
Clara M. Zellar-Moore. Will the ladies kindly 
send address to Miss Rebecca Jackson, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.? 
Camden, N. J. Mrs. J. W. Firaran. 


AN ARIZONA ANOMALY 

EAR EDITOR: Early in May of this 

year I was called as nurse on an emerg- 
ency eperation in a certain Arizona hospital 
It was a case of acute appendix rupture, and 
in the course of operating it was found that 
not only the appendix, but one of the tubes 
was infected and it was removed. A large 
drainage was used, but after the first day 
very little drainage was obtained. The patient 
was placed both on her stomach and in the 
Fowler’s position, but without results. The 
abdomen became greatly distended, and the 
general condition bad. Symptoms of peri- 
tonitis developed. Under local anaesthesia the 
surgeon again incised and drainage tubes were 
inserted in the large and small intestines. The 
condition of the patient became so weakened 
that it was impossible to get the pulse at all. 
However, the following morning she rallied a 
little. Hypodermoclysis of saline solution was 
given, also 10 per cent glucose, per rectum. 
The patient was kept under narcotics during 
this stage. Up to this time it was impossible 
to give her nourishment by mouth. Added to 
the discomfort of the wounds and the fistula, 
abscesses formed in the hip and breast, which 
had to be lanced. There were two additional 
times when the patient became so weak that 
it was not expected she would live, but she 
finally rallied and now, after two months’ 
time, nature has taken care of the fistula and 
there is a steady healing of the wounds. The 
little woman is gradually growing stronger, she 
is able to walk about a little every day, and 
will soon be able to leave the hospital. We 
who are permitted to see bits of life which 
draw strongest upon the human heart, know 
that look of gladness which comes to erst- 
while anxious eyes; its meaning is unspoken. 

Arizona R. H. 
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NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


When the statement of plans for the further 
development of the activities at the Head- 
quarters office was prepared for the March 
number of the Journal, it was not possible 
to present a budget for more than six months 
in advance, as the dues from all the associa- 
tions belonging to the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation had not been received by the treasurer, 
and furthermore the time limit for the pay 
ment of dues had been extended to June 1. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
held June 14, 1923, at Headquarters, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, the Secretary, 
who is acting in the capacity of a representa- 
tive of the Board of Directors at Headquarters, 
and as fiscal officer (in order to pay bills) 
submitted a report for the past six months, 
which indicated that additional assistance was 
needed to meet the demands and extra work 
at Headquarters. 

The Treasurer submitted a report as fol- 
lows: 
pane 32, $18,128.21 
Deposited June 11, 1923____------- 1,405.14 


$19,533.35 
Jane A. Delano Legacy-Bond reé- 
deemed (for reinvestment) 


Amount for use in the General Fund_$18,533.35 
Checks issued since June 1, 1923___- 128.53 


$18,405.82 

Aside from the duties of the secretary as 
designated in the by-laws, the duties in the 
office consist of clerical work in connection 
with the Nurses’ Relief Fund which formerly 
has been done by the Treasurer. This com- 
prises the keeping of a record of all receipts 
and disbursements (except the issuing of 
checks which is done by the Treasurer), a 
record of receipts according to State Associa- 
tions, a monthly record of beneficiaries and 
amounts allowed each, besides issuing the 
vouchers for payment of benefits, which are 
forwarded to the President for warrants. 
Sending receipts to contributors and dis- 
tributing the leaflets pertaining to the Relief 
Fund amount to between fifteen and twenty 


thousand communications annually. Other 
work assumed by the office is the correspond- 
ence in connection with the Revision Com 
mittee, the sale of the List of Accredited 
Schools, and the revision of the question- 
aires preparatory to issuing the 1924 edition 
of the List of Accredited Schools. It has also 
been decided to have the clerical work in 
connection with the General Fund done at 
Headquarters 

The Board of Directors authorized the 
Headquarters Committee, in revising the 
budget, to provide for two additional per- 
sons to be added to the staff, one to keep 
the books and do other clerical work as 
needed, the second to be considered for ap- 
pointment as assistant with special reference 
to the expansion of activities. 

While no action was taken, the possibility 
of establishing a Speaker’s Bureau for the 
purpose of assisting the State Associations in 
securing speakers for meetings, was considered, 
and the Secretary authorized to make a fur- 
ther study of the need and submit a report 
later. 

In the future, a digest of the minutes of 
all meetings of the Board of Directors con 
taining action taken on all business considered 
between biennial meetings will be sent to the 
associations belonging to the American 
Nurses’ Association. By the time this an- 
nouncement appears, the associations will have 
received the digest of the action taken at the 
June 14 meeting of the Board. 

Recent visitors to Headquarters were Helen 
Scott Hay, former Director of Red Cross 
Nursing Service in Europe; Marion Parsons, 
who has just returned to this country follow 
ing four years of service at the school for 
nurses in Prague, as superintendent; and 
Blanche Kacena, her assistant, on her way to 
her home in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Miss Noyes 
sailed on the Oscar II July 12, to attend the 
meeting of the Executive Council of the Inter- 
national Council of Nursing in Copenhagen 
She expects to return the second or third 
week in August 

The following forms are recommended for 
the use of State Associations in transferring 
members from one district to another within 
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the state and for transferring a member from 
one state to another state. There is nothing 
compulsory in the use of these, excepting that 
any form of transfer card used should contain 
what is submitted, as there may be additional 
information required from different states in 
making a transfer. A copy of these forms 
has been mailed to every association belong- 
ing to the American Nurses’ Association.” 
——— State Nurses’ Association 
Official Transfer card from one District to 
another within the State. 
Name —————- is a member in good standing 
in the — District Association and is 
recommended for membership in the —-—— 
District Association of the State 
Nurses’ Association. 
Graduate of — Year ——— 
Registered in the State of —-_—-—— 
Dues paid for the year ending —--———— 
Date 


Signed, 
President ———— District Association. 


Secretary ———— District Association. 


_- State Nurses’ Association 
Official Transfer from one State Association to 
another State Association. 


Name ————— is a member in good standing 
State Nurses’ Association, having 
and 


in the 
paid her dues for the year ending - 
is recommended for admission to membership 
in the State Nurses’ Association without 
further payment of dues for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. 
Graduate of ———— 
Registered in the state of 
Year —————- 
Date ———- 
Signed, 
President ——-— State Nurses’ Association. 
Secretary ———— State Nurses’ Association. 
Any questions on the general use of these 
transfer cards may be addressed to the Secre- 
tary at Headquarters, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


LEAGUE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NurRSING EDUCATION 
convened at Swampscott on June 18, 1923, 


NATIONAL 


Mary K. Netson, R.N. 


Chairman, Hospitality Committee, 
N.L.N.E Convention 


and found the spacious rooms and wide porches 
of the New Ocean House stood for the cordial 
hospitality needed to make the convention a 
success. Miss Nelson of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, had her representatives ready to meet 
the members in Boston, and they arranged 
their transfer across the city. Miss Hall, 
Chairman of the Arrangements Committee, 
had made her plans most carefully, and Miss 
Johnson, Chairman of the Programme Com- 
mittee brought together many helpful and 
illuminating papers, from the wealth of which 
it is difficult to select for brief comment; but 
the published report will bring them to the 
members a little later. 

There was a registration of 196 members 
and 214 guests, but that does not tell of all 
the interested and interesting nurses who 
gathered to discuss the educational problems 
of the profession. Probably the picture that 
will be most vivid in the memories of those 
present will be of the banquet Wednesday 
evening, in the beautiful dining room of the 
New Ocean House, where the Massachusetts 
nurses had invited Miss Richards and Miss 
Drown as guests of honor, and their brief 
speeches brought reminders of the devotion 
and the ideals of the early days and roused 
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Satty Jounson, 


Chairman, Programme Committee, 
N.L.N.E. Convention 


the hope of continuing them into the future. 
Under the skillful and brilliant direction of 
Miss Goodrich as toastmaster others gave 
wise and witty expressions to the experiences 
that have brought us along the professional 
roads to the present 

The report of the Committee of Revision 
of By-laws was read and accepted; it was 
voted that its provisions be referred to the 
State Leagues for discussion and consideration 
before taking any decisive vote. 

The Education Committee reported progress 
in their effort to arrange for a survey of 
schools on nursing in the interest of a satis- 
factory grading. The curriculum was ordered 
reprinted with a new foreword, because it 
seemed desirable to have further study and 
experiment in actual practice before commit- 
ting the League to radical changes in length 
of time of the course. 

Ford Hall, on Tuesday evening saw a very 
interested audience listening to Mr. Embree’s 
clever address and to the historical paper on 
Thirty Years of Progress in Nursing, in which 
Miss Nutting gave us leaves from her own 
experience and that of her closest associates 
and friends. 

The officers elected for the following year 


and Announcements 


Carrie M. Hatt, R.N 


Chairman, Committee on Arrangements, 
N.L.N.E. Convention 


are: President, Laura R. Logan, R.N., Uni 
versity of Cincinnati, O.; first vice-president, 
Carolyn Gray, R.N., Western Reserve Univer 
sity, Cleveland, O.; second vice-president 
Mary M. Roberts, R.N., American Journal of 
Nursing, New York; secretary, Ada Belle 
McCleery, R.N., Evanston Hospital, Evanston 
Iil.; treasurer, Bena M. Henderson, R.N., 
Children’s Hospital, Chicago, Ill.; directors for 
two years, M. Adelaide Nutting, R.N., Teach- 
ers College, New York; Marion Rottman, 
R.N., Milwaukee, Wis.; Helen Farnsworth, 
R.N., Junior College, Kansas City, Mo.; Har 
riet Gillette, R.N., Episcopal Hospital, Phila 
delphia, Pa 
NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 
REPORT FOR JUNE, 1923 
Receipts 

$16,497.11 

587.01 


Balance on hand 

Interest on Liberty Bonds_-_ 

Arizona: District No. 2 (ten mem- 
bers) 

Army School of Nursing Alumnae 
Association 

California: Dist. No. 3, $13; 
4, $38; Dist. 5, $35.50; Dist. 6, 
$1; Dist. 7, $6; Dist. 8, $83.25; 


10.00 


85.00 
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Dist. 9, $33; Dist. 10, $35; Dist. 
12, $28; Dist: 36, 
Connecticut: Middlesex Hospital 
Alum., Middletown 
Florida: Graduate Nurses 
Idaho: State Nurses’ Assn., $25; 
Dist. 1 of Idahe, $25 
Illinois: Dist. 11, $16; one individual, 
Massachusetts: Suffolk and Norfolk 
Branches, $25; Boston City Hos- 
pital Alunsnae, 
Maryland: {State Nurses’ Assn. 
Michigan: Dist. 2, $10; Dist. 10, So; 
Woman’s Hosp. Alum., Detroit, 
Missouri: University Hosp. Alum., 
Kansas City, $10; five individuals, 
Montana: Dist. 6, $25; Bozeman 
Deaconess Hosp. Alum., $5----- 
New Hampshire: Graduate Nurses’ 
Assn., $10; Laconia Hospital Alum. 
New Jersey: Dist. 1, Individuals, ; 
$28; St. Barnabas Alum. Assn., 
New York: Dist. 2, Nineteen mem- 
bers, $19; Dist. 4, Auburn City 
Hospital Alumnae, $45; Graduate 
Nurses Assn. of Auburn, $25; Dist. 
5, Individual, $5; Dist. 7, Faxton 
Hosp. Alum., Utica, $18; one in- 
dividual, $1; Dist. 6, $56; Dist. 9, 
Albany Hosp. Alum., $50; Dist. 
10, Physician’s Mercy Hosp., 
Schenectady, $25; Dist. 13, St. 
Vincent’s Hospital Alum., $25; 
N. Y. Post Graduate Alum., $15; 
Dist. 14, Long Island Training 
School Alum. Assn., 
Pennsylvania: Montgomery Hosp. 
Alumnae, Norristown 
Geuth Daketa: 3 
Texas: Dist. 2, $8; Dist. 10, $15; 
Washington: Dist. 4, $74; Dist. 5, 
Wisconsin: Dist. 6, Three Individu- 


19.50 


43.00 


als, $3.50; State Nurses’ Assn, 


Total Receipts 
Disbursements 

Paid to 36 beneficiaries_...__.___- 505.00 

$18,066.52 

Invested funds ... 59,250 00 


$77,316.52 
At the time when it was hoped that the 
office of Interstate Secretary might become a 
permanency, the sum of $85.00 was collected 
through the Wisconsin StaTE Nurses’ Asso- 
CIATION from individuals and organizations 
This office having been discontinued, the As- 
sociation voted to send $50.00 to the Nurses’ 
Relief Fund (which is noted in the June re- 
port) and $35.00 to the Headquarters of the 
American Nurses’ Association. 
V. Lora Lortmer, 7reasurer. 


DELANO MEMORIAL FUND 


The Delano Memorial Fund has now reached 
approximately the $35,000 mark, and it is 
proposed to go ahead with the work as soon 
as Congress opens and request can be made 
for permission to place the memorial opposite 
the entrance to the Red Cross on 17th Street 
An Art Committee has beea appointed which 
will be charged with the responsibility for 
the selection of the artist and the form of the 
design. Helen Scott Hay is Chairman of this 
Committee. The other members are Mrs 
August Belmont, Mabel Boardman, Mary K 
Nelson, Mrs. Lystra E. Gretter, Anna C. Max- 
well and Mrs. Lenah S. Higbee. It is hoped 
that the $35,000 will prove sufficient for the 
memorial. If it is not, an appeal will be made 
to the nurses throughout the country for an 
additional $15,000, which will complete the 
$50,000, which fund the Committee first 
hoped to raise. The nursing public will be 
kept advised of the progress of the work on 
the memorial through the columns of the 
Journal. 

Lucy MInniceropve, Chairman. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


During June, 1923, the following named 
members of the Army Nurse Corps were 
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ordered transierred to the stations indicated: 
To Station Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
2nd Lt. Ruth E. Hall; to Letterman General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., 2nd Lieutenants 
Margaret Bakken, Alma Halferty, Elsie G. 
Rhodes, Alle Salzman, Catherine E. Wick, 
Clara W. Woodruff; to Station Hospital, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., 2nd Lt. Anna M. Walsh; to 
Station Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
2nd Lieutenants Thea C. J. Coffey, Katherine 
C. Kocyan; to Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 1st Lt. Jessie M. Braden, 
2nd Lt. Dorothy Cleveland; to U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, New York, ist Lt. 
E. Valine Messner; to the American Forces 
in China, Tientsin, China, 2nd Lieutenants 
Frances Berger, Kathryn C. Hopkins; to the 
Philippine Department, 2nd Lieutenants Zora 
M. Ballard, Mary L. Carney, Anna P. Hart, 
Dorothy Proske, Betty L. Stevenson, Sara I. 
Stevenson. 

Orders have been issued for the separation 
from the service of the following named mem- 
bers of the A.N.C.: Ist Lt. Mary C. Bee- 
croft, Chief Nurse, and 2nd Lieutenants Ima 
Gene Allen, Alene Bailey, Christiana M. Bauer, 
Nora C. Braathen, Theresa Cloherty, Cora A. 
Dawson, Nelle Dowling, Nellie B. Drescher, 
Ella Eklund, Nannett C. Fitzgerald, Alda M. 
Gage, Zelphia Olive Gilbert, Mabel A. Gray, 
Prudence Victoria Guy, Henrietta Verning 
Hulme, Eleanor Keegan, Katherine Killilea, 
Gertrude O. Lane, Beulah McCrabb, Alice 
McGivern, Elizabeth Anderson March, H. 
Evelyn Nyquist, Bertha Pitts, Margaret H 
Reese, Quintinn Roberts, Lucy Shawhan. 

Jutta C. Strmson, 
Major, Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps. 
NAVY NURSE CORPS 

Transfers: To Annapolis, Md., Martha J. 
Kessler, Lucy H. Russell; to Chelsea, Mass., 
Florence M. Gibson, Mary L. Huber, Martha 
Schmidt; to Great Lakes, Ill., Helen A. Mc- 
Grath, Elizabeth Steiner; to League Island, 
Pa., Kathryn M. Bonner, Anna I. Cole, Chief 
Nurse; Louise Cooke, Rose M. Culbertson, 
Mina A. King, Chief Nurse, Loretta Lam- 
bert; to Mare Island, Calif., Lillian R. Cor- 
nelius via U. S. S. Chaumont, Catherine M. 
Dalton; to Newport, R. I., Esther LeC. 
James, Chief Nurse, Marion F. O’Connor, 


Ethel R. Parsons; to New York, N. Y., Ida 
C. Carlson; to New York Dispensary, Navy 
Yard, Della V. Knight, Chief Nurse; to Nor- 
folk, Va., Cornelia S. Brown, Luama A. Mac- 
Farland; to Pensacola, Fla., Katharine C. 
Hansen; to Portsmouth, N. H., Gertrude L 
Peters; to San Diego, Calif. Gertrude M 
Dean via U. S. S. Chaumont; to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Hospital Corps Training School, 
Isabella F. Erskine, Chief Nurse, Viola M 
Visel (temporary duty), to U. S. S. Henderson, 
Ruth Jowderly, Chief Nurse (temporary 
duty); to U. S. S. Kittery, Mary L. Kelley 
(temporary duty), Rosanna Watson (tem- 
porary duty); to U. S. S. Mercy, Margaret M 
Brown, Honora Drew, Julia Moehr, Anna F 
Patten, Teresa Weigand; to Washington, 
D. C., Emma L. Grier, Mabel G. Hudson 
Teresa E. Wilkins, Chief Nurse; to Washing 
ton, D. C., Dispensary Navy Department, Eva 
C. Todd. 

Honorable Discharge: Virginia L. Gray 

Resignations: Faith Battey, Grace Brennen 
Helen D. Carlisle, Coyle McBrayer 

Promotions: Anna G. Davis, Chief Nurs« 
to Assistant Superintendent Clare L. DeCeu 
Chief Nurse, to Assistant Superintendent 
Helen A. Russell, Nurse, to Chief Nurse, 
BR. 

J. Beatrice BowMan, 
Superintendent, Navy Nurse Corp 


U S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NURSE 
CORPS 


Transfers: Anne McNulty, to U. S. Marin 
Hospital No. 16, Portland, Me.; Mary Cun 
ningham, to No. 2, Boston, Mass.; Alice Baird, 
to No. 82, Norfolk, Va.; Agnes Lalla, to No 
20, Savannah, Ga.; Mae Bracken, to No. 21 
Stapleton, N. Y.; Minnie Hayes, to No. 14, 
New Orleans, La.; Florence Young, to No. 3, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Claire Greenlaw, to Rosebank 
Quarantine. 

Reinstatements: Kathleen Pifher, No. 1, 
Baltimore, Md.; Lucy Lee Wilkins, No. 18, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kathryn G. Butts and Lenoir 
G. Moody, No. 20, Savannah, Ga.; Marion 
Page, Michael Givney, No. 21, Stapleton, 
N. Y.; Agnes Schou, Mary G. Moore, U. S 
Marine Hospital No. 19, San Francisco, Cal 

Lucy MUINNIGERODE, 
Superintendent of Nurses, US.PHS 
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U. S. VETERANS BUREAU 
HosprtaL Service: Transfers: Edith C. 
Baldwin, Drucilla Gubbins, Olive E. Hanna, 
Pearle I. Sweeley, to No. 24, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Esther J. Bullock, Teresa R. Charles, Ruth M. 
Garrett, Amelia J. Gears, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Tyler, Ianthia Williamson, to No. 91, Tuske- 
gee, Ala.; Mattie W. Temple, to No. 27, Alex- 
andria, La.; Charlesa Boyd, to No. 67, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Nellie L. Carter, to No. 60, Oteen, 
N. C.; Pearl Dowe, to No. 78, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Sylvia E. Dunning, to No. 60, Oteen, 
N. C.; Lena B. Granner, to No. 48, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Esther E. Johnson, to No. 48, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Nora F. Johnson, to No. 60, Oteen, 
N. C.; Belle Lombard, to No. 57, Knoxville, 
Iowa; Margaret M. McCarthy, to No. 78, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Ruby Meyers, to No. 60, 
Oteen, N. C.; Leda V. Nelson, to No. 60, 
Oteen, N. C.; Edith M. Prince, to No. 57, 
Knoxville, Iowa; Grace Steele, Florence Far- 
rell, to No. 60, Oteen, N. C.; Katheriné Hast- 
ings, to No. 50, Whipple Barracks, Ariz.; Clare 
B. Kohmen, to No. 60, Oteen, N. C.; Eliza- 
beth Lyons, Frieda Schuetz, to No. 76 May- 
wood, Ill.; Mary L. Anderson, to No. 41, New 
Haven, Conn.; Lulu M. Bach, to No. 89, 
Rutland, Mass.; Theresa McDermott, to No. 
41, New Haven, Conn.; Margaret F. McGib- 
bon, to No. 81, Bronx, N. Y.; Zola Clark, 
Lillian E. Tucker, to No. 44, W. Roxbury, 
Mass.; Veta J. Lawlor, Ida Stoskopf, to No. 
89, Rutland, Mass.; Lydia S. Heilman, Mabel 
E. Leslie, to No. 50, Whipple Barracks, Ariz.; 
Theresa Casanave, Martha Shadwick, Belle 
McAtee, to No. 55, Ft. Bayard, N. Mex.; 
Bertha V. Brown, Mildred L. Jones, to No. 
74, Gulfport, Miss.; Remo P. Sabetti, to No 
81, Bronx, N. Y. 

Reinstatements: Emma J. Hall, No. 41, New 
Haven, Conn. 

District Mepicat Service: Transfers; Clara 
Spielman, transferred from Hospital Service 
to Richmond, Va. 

During the month U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
No. 90, Muskogee, Oklahoma, was opened for 
the reception of patients. This is a general 
hospital. U. S. Veterans’ Hospital No. 91, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, was opened for the care 
of colored patients with tuberculosis and 
neuro-psychiatric conditions. U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 93, Kerrville, Texas, was opened 
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for the reception of tuberculous patients and 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital No. 53, Dwight, 
Illinois, for the reception of mild mental cases. 

During the month U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
No. 30, Chicago, Illinois; U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 83, Mobile, Alabama, and U. S 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 25, Houston, Texas, 
were closed. 

Effective June 30, 1923, U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 72, Helena, Montana, was con- 
verted from a general hospital to a_ tuber- 
culosis hospital with a 300-bed capacity 

Mary A. Hickey, 
Superintendent of Nurses 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The Conference held in California, June 28 
July 6 was genuinely international in char 
acter and will doubtless have far reaching re 
sults. “Group E” discussed Health Educa 
tion under the following topics: Status and 
Aims of Health Education, Nutrition and 
Health Education, The Contribution of 
Physicians and Dentists to a School Health 
Programme, The Contribution of Nurses to 
a School Health Programme, The Relation of 
Physical Education to Health Education. Each 
topic was handled by a special Committee 
tomposed of well known experts from this and 
other countries. The Committee reports were 
crystallized in a series of resolutions. The one 
of prime interest to nurses is signed by a 
Committee of which Carolyn E. Gray is 
Chairman and is as follows: “That we rec- 
ommend that in all countries of the world there 
shall be a concerted effort to promote such a 
progress of nursing education as will produce 
the ‘type of nurse qualified to take her place 
with the other leaders in the field of health 
education in the schools of the world. That 
in all countries schools of higher education be 
encouraged to support university schools of 
nursing and to recognize the development of 
these schools as part of the progress of gen- 
eral education.” 

One has to do with the organization of a 
Health Education Section as a part of the 
World Conference, with suitable translation of 
reports and other health literature, the pro- 
vision of scholarships for teachers in the field 
of health education. Others deal with the 
development of codperation between all 
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interested groups, including the parents, with 
experimental work as a basis for further de- 
velopment. 

“That we hereby recommend the value of 
weighing and measuring school children as a 
teaching project, in addition to, and as dis- 
tinct from, the use of weight standards as a 
clinical index.” 

“Mothers be taught the importance of food, 
its selection and preparation, for the pre-natal 
period, the period of infancy, the pre-school 
and adult life; that mothers be taught the 
relative values of food in terms of cost in 
order that the income may yield the largest 
nutritive returns to the family.” 

Scientifically sound preparation of those who 
are to teach food requirements; strong courses 
in child health work in medical and dental 
schools as well as in universities and schools of 
public health are emphasized. Extensive use 
of athletics separately adapted to girls and 
boys and correlation of physical activities 
with the foundation of health habits are rec- 
ommended as promoting a healthy nation 
Particularly positive resolutions were drawn 
up embodying the principle that all teachers 
in training be required to complete courses 
in fundamentals of health promotion and dis- 
ease prevention. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the American Hos- 
pital Association will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the week of October 28. The 
Nursing Section, of which M. Helena McMil- 
lan is Chairman and Ada Belle McCleery 
Secretary, will meet November 1, from nine- 
thirty to eleven. The programme is as fol- 
lows: Why Education?—The Opportunities 
for Service Being Offered the Graduate Nurse, 
Edna Foley. Classification of Nursing Schools, 
Carolyn E. Gray. Child Health, Sophie Nel- 
son. Health of the Student Nurse, Dr. Caro- 
line Hedger. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Child Health Association rep- 
resents a significant event in the present trend 
toward better correlation of national health 
work in that it is an amalgamation of the 
American Child Hygiene Association and the 


Child Health Organization of America It 
has also assumed the functions of the Na- 
tional Child Health Council in matters re 
lating to Child Health. It will hold its first 
convention in Detroit, October 15 to 17, in 
clusive 

The programme will be designed to cover 
the entire range of Child Health from pre 
natal life to maturity; it will also deal with 
the special interests of public and _ private 
officials, governmental and non-governmental 
agencies and of the teaching, medical and 
nursing professions. It will stress especialls 
the interdependence of all health workers and 
their different types of work 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

The American Dietetic Association will hold 
its sixth annual meeting at Indianapolis on 
October 15, 16 and 17, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Claypool 

With the present sensational progress and 
development of dietetics throughout the 
country, there exists the greatest need for 
well informed dietitians, keenly alive to the 
problems of the day The demand from 
hospitals, universities, schools, public welfare 
associations and the commercial field for food 
experts exceeds the supply 

The programme for Indianapolis will cover 
every phase of applied dietetics 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION; N.OP.H.N 

The meeting of the Industrial Section of 
the N.O.P.H.N., which was held during the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
Washington, was most inspiring. Mrs. Austin 
Levy, Harrisville. R. I., as Lay Director, and 
Maude B. Carson, President of the Detroit 
Industrial Nurses’ Club, Detroit, Mich. as 
Nurse Director, were elected unanimously to 
serve for one year. Dr. Augusta Scott of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
read a paper of great interest on Neuro 
Psychiatric Work in Industry The paper 
tends to demonstrate that nervousness is 
usually not merely the result of the 
monotony of work, but the lack of balancing 
interests and the presence of mental conflicts 
most often of an _ instinctive nature A 
general discussion followed. The question of 
the most desirable way of presenting Sex 
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Hygiene educational work being most per- 
plexing. The Chairman and Secretary have 
received many communications from nurses 
who were not present, and will communicate 
with them and try to establish a means of 
closer contact through the Industrial Section. 

Arizona: ArIzoNa State Nurses’ 
AssocraTiIon held its fifth annual meeting at 
Prescott April 2 and 3. Among the interesting 
papers presented were Progress and Problems 
in Public Health Nursing, The Nurse Anaes- 
thetist, Ethics and Adaptability in Private 
Duty, The Private Duty Nurse as an Edu- 
cator, and Sheppard Towner Work. In dis- 
cussing the Treatment of Tuberculosis, Dr. 
John W. Flinn valued climate at 20 per cent 
and scientific care at 80 per cent, the problem 
of Arizona physicians and nurses being that 
of providing care that will justify patients 
in seeking that climate. The charming hos- 
pitality of the Fifth District nurses was dis- 
played in many ways, including a banquet at 
The Owl and a luncheon at the Yavapai Club. 
A tea was given for the delegates and visitors 
at Whipple Barracks. The resolutions in- 
cluded one of appreciation of the devoted ser- 
vice of Mrs. Gertrude Russell, retiring secre- 
tary, and one to the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for assisting in securing legislation. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Louise E. Perritt, Prescott; vice-president, 
Grace Buckley; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Marshall Culp, Phoenix; secretary, Catherine 
Beagin, Prescott; treasurer, Mrs. Catherine 
Hutchinson, Tombstone. 

California: San Francisco.—N. P. Cum- 
mings, until recently editor of Hospital Social 
Service, New York City, is to be director of 
the Social Service Department, Stanford Clin- 
ics. Miss Cummings succeeds Marguerite 
Wales 

Colorado: Denver.—St. Josern’s Hos- 
prraL held graduating exercises for a class of 
19, on June 11. Address and presentation of 
diplomas were made by Rt. Rev. J. Henry 
Tihen, D.D. Following the exercises a recep- 
tion was held in the hospital auditorium. 
COMMUNITY COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES were 
held by the following three hospitals at the 
Morley Junior High School on June 19: 
CutLprReN’s Hospitat graduated a class of 


four. Diplomas were presented by Mrs. Oca 
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Cushman, the class pins by Luella Morrison 
Crty anp County Hospitav graduated a class 
of seven. Diplomas were presented by Mr 
Thomas Hunter and the pins by Beulah Bram- 
kamp. St. Luxe’s Hosprtar graduated a class 
of 12. Diplomas were presented by Mr. C. A 
Wordell and the pins by Laura Elder. The 
address was given by Dr. James Rae Arneill 
A reception and dancing followed the exer- 
cises. Mercy Hospital held commencement 
exercises on May 17. Rt. Rev. J. Henry 
Tihen, D.D., presented the diplomas to seven- 
teen nurses. Addresses were given by Rt 
Rev. J. Henry Tihen and C. E. Cooper, M.D., 
Staff President. On May 23, the class enter- 
tained the undergraduates with a motor-party 
and beefsteak fry on Mt. Lookout. At the 
last meeting of Mercy Hosprrar ALUMNAr 
ASSOCIATION on June 6, the following officers 
were elected: President, Lela Underhill; vice- 
president; Elsie Main; secretary, Leslie Char- 
trand; treasurer, Kathrine P. Myles. The 
annual banquet was held on June 24, with a 
large attendance. 

District of Columbia: Washington.—Oi 
315 members of the ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 01 
THE ARMy SCHOOL oF NURSING reporting re- 
cently, there were 56 in private duty; 99 in 
public health work; 69 married and of those 
in institutional work 13 were supervisors, 8 
superintendents and 2 assistants. 

Florida: Jacksonville.—District No. 2 
has elected the following officers: President, 
Mrs. Maude Revelle; first vice-president, 
Frances Williams; second vice-president, Dora 
McCarthy; treasurer, Mrs. Ola Connell; sec- 
retary, Carrie Morrison. Sr. Luxe’s Hos- 
PITAL, Jacksonville’s largest hospital, has no 
graduates this year. Str. Vincent’s, the next 
in size, has three, Riverstpe Hospirat has 
nine. Brewster Hospirar (colored), has five. 
An X-ray machine has recently been installed 
in St. Vincent’s Hospital, a gift of a patient. 
Sr. Vincent’s ALUMNAE has planned to enter- 
tain this year’s graduates at a beach party at 
Pablo Beach. St. Vincent’s Hospital was 
formerly the De Sota Sanatorium, but was 
taken over by the Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, June, 1916. The alum- 
nae has eleven active members. St. Augus- 
tine.—The Wortey Hosprrat has affiliated 
with St. Vincent’s, Jacksonville, sending two of 
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the nurses for six months, beginning July 1 
Much credit is due Sister Inez, Superintendent 
of the Training School, for the pupils having 
eight-hour, duty. 


Georgia: Atlanta —Tue Georcia Baptist 
Hospirar graduated a class of 30 on June 19 
The address was given by Dr. J. S. Harts- 
field, Toccoa, the diplomas were presented 
by Dr. Arch C. Cree, and Dr. W. Frank 
Wells presented the class pins. The annual 
banquet of the graduating class was held on 
June 14. There were sixty-eight present. A 
miscellaneous shower was given to Jewel Rags- 
dale, who was married to Wallace Smith, im- 
mediately after the graduating exercises. She 
was attended by the entire class. 


Illinois: Chicago.—Programmes are now 
available for the Institute to be conducted 
under the auspices of the State LEacuE oF 
Nursinc Epucation in Chicago September 3 
to 14 inclusive. Applications and requests for 
information should be forwarded to May 
Kennedy, Director, 6400 Irving Park Boule- 
vard, Chicago. The nurses of Chicago and 
Cook County are working industriously for 
the fund for the cottage for tuberculous nurses 
at the Edward Sanitorium at Naperville. The 
Evanston Nurses’ Club gave a lawn party 
June 9. St. Mary’s, Frances Willard and 
Evanston Hospital Alumnaes and the nurses 
of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute have 
given successful dances. Garfield Park had 
set $1000 as its quota, but has already turned 
in $1100. Miles of pennies, hope chests 
and other money raising plans are under way 
by West Side Alumnae, St. Ann’s Alumnae 
and others. Bena M. Henderson, for fourteen 
years Superintendent of the CHILDREN’s 
MemoriaL Hospitat, Chicago, has resigned 
and after an extended vacation will open and 
organize the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, 
now nearing completion. Miss Henderson is 
known to the nursing profession as a member 
of the Board of Directors of The American 
Journal of Nursing, Treasurer of The Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education and has 
recently been appointed a member of The 
American Red Cross Nursing Committee. 
Mary C. Stewart, Superintendent of Guelph 
General Hospital, Canada, succeeds Miss 
Henderson as Superintendent of The Children’s 


Memorial Hospital. Henrietta Miller, St 
Luke’s Hospital, Minneapolis, has succeeded 
Elsie Logan Burks as principal of the School 
for Nurses. Edith Berguist, Children’s Memor- 
ial Hospital, is acting assistant principal. May 
D. Collins, St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, is 
instructress of nurses. Josephine McLeod has 
resigned her position as Superintendent of 
Nurses, Micuaet Reese Hesprrar. Decatur. 

Decatur AND Macon County Hosprrar 
graduated a class of ten on June 7. The ad- 
dress was given by Dr. S: E. McClelland, 
who referred to the advances in medical 
science within the past generation and spoke 
of the assistance rendered by the trained 
nurse, to the physician in his work. The 
diplomas were presented by Dr. William 
Barnes and following the exercises a recep- 
tion was given to the graduates 


Indiana: THe State ASSOCIATION OF 
GrapuaTE Nurses will meet in Evansville, 
September 4; 5 and 6. 


Iowa: State AssoctaTIon will meet 
at Waterloo, October 9, 10 and 11. Cedar 
Rapids.—Tue Firrs District met at Cedar 
Rapids Y. W. C. A. June 29, with about 75 
members present. Reports of the Jane De- 
lano and the Relief Fund Committees showed 
an increase over the 1922 report. Five new 
members were accepted, making the member- 
ship 220. A very interesting talk was given 
by Mary C. Wheeler of Chicago on “The 
Advancement made in Training Schools in 
the Last Year.” St. Luke’s Alumnae were 
hostesses and served refreshments. Fairfield. 
—Ellen Anderson, who has been assistant 
Superintendent of Jefferson County Hospital 
has _ resigned. Mason City.—TuHe Mercy 
Hospitat ALUMNAE held its first banquet on 
June 25, at the Handfort Hotel. The class 
of 1923 was taken into the association. Alice 
Pattee, County Nurse of Mahaska County 
has resigned her position and accepted a 
position with the Iowa State University Hos- 
pital, in the interest of the Shepard-Towner 
Clinics. Oskaloosa.—A very impressive 
memorial service was held on the lawn at the 
Mahaska County Hospital, Sunday, June 3, 
when a white birch tree was planted in mem- 
ory of Ruby Elizabeth Clark, a nurse whose 
death came early in life as a result of services 
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rendered her country during the World War. 
The exercises were under the auspices of the 
MawAskKA Hospitat ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION, 
of which she was a member. All patriotic 
organizations took part in the exercises. 
Washington.—District No. 2 held a very 
interesting meeting June 7. Luncheon was 
served at the Chamber of Commerce Building 
by the Hospital Association. Alex. Miller 
gave a very instructive address on “Our Duty 
as Citizens.” 


Kansas: Wichita. — Westey Hosprrar 
TRAINING ScHOOL FOR Nurses held commence- 
ment exercises on May 15, for a class of 19. 
The address was given by Dr. A. E. Kirk, 
President of Southwestern College, Winfield. 
W. M. G. Howse, President of the Board 
of Trustees, presided and awarded the 
diplomas. Mrs. Robert Piatt, President of the 
Woman’s Board, assisted by Mrs. Betsy L. 
Harris, Principal, presented the pins, also the 
silver spoons which are the annual gift from 
the Woman’s Board to the graduating class. 


Kentucky: Louisville—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western District oF THE KEN- 
TUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED 
Nurses was held at the Woman’s Club, June 
12. After the routine business, officers were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. Myrtle 
C. Applegate; first vice-president, Helen 
Donaldson; second vice-president, Cornelia 
Gamble; secretary, Emma Isaacs; treasurer, 
Mrs. Pearl S. Schlesser; directors for two 
years, Elsie Pearson and Cornelia Erskine. A 
very pleasant social meeting, with refresh- 
ments, was enjoyed. THe Norton MemoriAL 
INFIRMARY ALUMNAE AssocIATION held its 
eighteenth annual meeting June 9, in the 
Nurses’ Home. The following officers were 
elected: President, Virginia H. Hicks; vice- 
president, Ruth Gamble; secretary, Edna E. 
Proctor, 612 West Ormsby Avenue; treasurer, 
Emma Isaacs; auditor, Jane A. Hambleton. 
Semi- 


Louisiana: New Orleans.—The 
annual examination of the Loutstana Nurses 
Boarp OF EXAMINERS was held in New Or- 
leans and Shreveport, July 18 and 19. Fifty- 
one applicants qualified as registered nurses. 
Patterson.—Sr. Mary’s Hospirar celebrated 
Hospital Day with a Better Baby contest, 
during which 136 babies were examined. In 
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the evening graduating exercises were held for 
a class of eight, followed by a complimentary 
dance given by Doctors Crawford and Aycock. 

Maine: East Waterford.—Mary E. Mar- 
shall and Helen E. Sanderson are conducting 
a camp for delicate girls, known as Camp 
McWain. It should prove a successful enter- 
prise in the hands of these skilled and experi- 
enced public health nurses. 

Massachusetts: Boston.—Tue TweENTIETH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
State Nurses’ AssocraTion was held at Lec- 
ture Hall, Public Library, June 16. The 
morning sessions were as follows: The Pri- 
vate Duty League Section, Miss Hollings- 
worth presiding. Some of the papers pre- 
sented at section meetings held during the 
year were reviewed, officers were elected and 
amendments made to the By-laws adopted a 
year ago. Minnie S. Hollingsworth was 
reélected Chairman of the Section. The Pub- 
lic Health Nurses’ Section, Miss Fowler pre- 
siding, held important discussion as to the 
formation and adoption of new By-laws. The 
matter was presented by Mary Beard and will 
again be taken up at the next meeting. Helen 
R. Fowler was elected Chairman of the Sec- 
tion for the coming year. The meeting of 
the State League of Nursing Education, Sally 
Johnson presiding, was addressed by Mary 
Caroline Crawford on the “Value of Pub- 
licity.” The following officers were elected: 
President, Sally Johnson; vice-president, Jessie 
E. Catton; secretary, Ruth I. Humphrey. 
The State Association met in the afternoon, 
Carrie M. Hall presiding. Reports of Com- 
mittees were presented. Adda _ Eldredge, 
President American Nurses’ Association gave 
an address on “The Value of the Work of 
an Educational Director.” The following 
officers were elected: President, Carrie M. 
Hall, Boston; first vice-president, Bertha W. 
Allen, Newton Lower Falls; second vice-presi- 
dent, Melissa J. Cook, Melrose; treasurer, 
Emma M. Nichols, Roxbury; corresponding 
secretary, Jessie E. Catton, Boston; recording 
secretary, Mary Alice McMahon, Boston. The 
Association noted with deep regret the absence 
of Mary E. P. Davis, who for many years 
has been a regular atendant at the annual 
meeting. Miss Davis was ill and unable to 
attend. Messages of greeting were forwarded 
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her. Following the afternoon meeting, mem- 
bers of the Association were given a reception 
by the Guild of St. Barnabas at Trinity Church 
Parish House, Copley Square. Tea and a 
social hour were greatly enjoyed. The Au- 
tumn meeting will be held in Brockton. 
Fitchburg.—Txe BursanK Hosprrat ScHoor 
or Nursinc held its graduating exercises of the 
class of 1923, July 19, in Wallace Hall, Fitch- 
burg. Dr. Richard Miller of Boston de- 
livered the address. Hon. John B. Fellows, 
Mayor of Fitchburg, presented diplomas to 
the eleven members of the graduating class. 

Michigan: Ann Arbor.—Tue Unrversiry 
or Micuican ScHoort For Nurses held a mass 
meeting for all of the students on June 13. 
Dr. C. G. Parnell, Director of the Hospital, 
presented to five students from the senior class, 
citations and medals for high scholarship in 
both theory and practice. Commencement 
activities for seniors included an Alumnae pic- 
nic at Whitmore Lake, June 9. Junior and 
Senior dinner at Michigan Union, June 14. 
Toasts, a class will and a class prophecy were 
features of the evening. A Senior Breakfast 
was given by the Hospital, June 16, when the 
President of the Alumnae Association presented 
each senior with a wide black band for her cap 
and the Hospital presented each with a Luer 
syringe. The Superintendent read the greeting 
which had been sent from National Headquar- 
ters and also a letter of good wishes from the 
Journal office. The Baccalaurate address was 
given by President Marion LeRoy Burton of 
the University of Michigan. In the afternoon 
the Juniors served tea in the Nurses’ Dormitory 
for the seniors and their friends. Commence- 
ment exercises were held at Ferry Field, June 
18, together with the other schools of the Uni- 
versity, and luncheon was served by the Hos- 
pital at the Dormitory for the Seniors and 
their friends. Jackson.—Tue W. A. Foote 
Memoriav held commencement exer- 
cises in St. Paul’s Parish House, on June 19. 
Mayor William Palmer presented diplomas to a 
class of eight. The Florence Nightingale 
Pledge was administered by L. Winifred Seck- 
inger, R.N., Superintendent, and class pins 
were presented by Mrs. William A. Foote, who 
donated to the following pupils: Bernalde 
Winebrenner (best theoretical and practical 
student), $50.00; Dorothy Dean (best practi- 
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cal student), $25.00; Helen Connell (best 
theoretical student), $25.00. Helen Laitila 
received $10.00 for the best paper in Pedi- 
atrics donated by Dr. Chas. Dengler. The 
FOURTEENTH DistTrRICT OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
Nurses’ AssocraT1Ion has appointed Edith 
Ozar, Ina Atkin and Anna Forsberg to act 
as solicitors for the Journal. 

Minnesota: Duluth. — Bertha Brubaker, 
Supervisor of Nurses, Board of Educa- 
tion, Administration Building, Duluth, is the 
new president of the Seconp District oF 
M.S.R.N.A. Rochester.—Dr. Adson, of the 
Mayo Clinic, presented a class of 26 for 
graduation from the Kahler Hospitals June 7 
Dr. Adson praised the work of Bertha S. 
Johnson in building up the school Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo gave a stimulating address 
advocating the two years and four months 
course, thus allowing for specialization after 
graduation. Other speakers were Dr. William 
MacCarty and Mr. H. A. Johnson. The lat- 
ter awarded the prize for scholarship to Myra 
Leota Scott, honorable mention to Helen 
Pfautz, and the prize for the best operating 
room nurse to Florence Schepers 

Missouri: Mexico.—Tue oR 
Cotumeta District held its regular quarterly 
Nurses’ AssocraTIon held its regular quarterly 
meeting at the Audrain County Hospital, May 
24th. Twenty nurses were present at the 
noon-day luncheon, and immediately after- 
wards went to the hospital for the business 
session. Applications for membership of eight 
nurses present were accepted. A proposal was 
made to send letters to the various organiza- 
tions constituting the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Missouri, to ask for their active sup- 
port in constructive legislation for Missouri 
Nurses. This proposal was enthusiastically 
approved. Plans for reaching the prospective 
nurses were discussed; and it was agreed that 
all the nurses of this district be requested to 
place their copies of the American Journal of 
Nursing and the Public Health Nurse in public 
libraries, high schools and college libraries 
throughout the district. Seven of the nurses 
present immediately volunteered to give their 
nursing magazines to four high schools, two 
women’s colleges, and one public library. An- 
other interesting feature was the introduction 
of songs, composed by the president, Pearl 
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McIver. St. Louis. — Tse Lutneran Hos- 
PITAL graduated a class of nine on June 12. 

Montana: Missoula.—Tue Montana State 
AssocIATION oF GrapUATE Nurses held its 
eleventh annual meeting in the Elks’ Club 
parlors, with headquarters at the Florence 
Hotel, June 18-20. Two sessions were devoted 
to Institutes on Maternity and Infant Wel- 
fare work, which were conducted by Marie 
Phelan of the Children’s Bureau. Luncheons 
and evening entertainments were provided by 
District No. 1. 

Nebraska: An Act to amend Section 8206 
of the Compiled Statutes of Nebraska for 1922, 
relating to nurses, and to repeal said original 
section. 

Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Nebraska: 

Section 1. That Section 8206 be amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 8206. No person, unless previously 
registered or licensed to act as a registered 
nurse in this state at the time this act be- 
comes operative, shall be allowed to practice 
as a trained graduate, or registered nurse 
without first applying for and obtaining a 
certificate for such purpose from the depart- 
ment. Such application shall be made to the 
department in writing, and shall be accom- 
panied by a fee of five ($5.00) dollars, to- 
gether with satisfactory proof that the appli- 
cant is a citizen of the United States and an 
actual bona fide resident of the State of 
Nebraska, is not less than twenty-one (21) 
years of age and has received an education 
equivalent to two years of high school; and 
is a graduate of and has a diploma from an 
accredited school for nurses requiring a sys- 
tematic course of three (3) years’ training. 
An accredited school for nurses within the 
meaning of this act shall be a school pri- 
marily or by affiliation connected with a gen- 
eral hospital of not less than fifty beds, teach- 
ing theory and practice of nursing as provided 
by the standard curriculum of the National 
League of Nursing Education. When such 
application is found satisfactory, the depart- 
ment shall notify the applicant to appear 
before it for examination. The examination 
shall be of a character sufficiently strict to test 
the qualifications of the candidate as a prac- 
titioner, and shall be conducted under the 
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rules and regulations prescribed by the de- 
partment, which shall provide for a fair and 
wholly impartial method of examination by 
a board of three examiners to be chosen by 
the department, from a list of nurses sub- 
mitted by the Nebraska State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, and each of said three examiners shall 
be a regularly licensed and registered trained 
nurse in Nebraska for a period of at least 
three years, and upon the expiration of the 
respective terms of the existing board of ex- 
aminers their successors shall be appointed for 
a term of three years. The department, upon 
written application and upon payment of 
ten ($10.00) dollars as a registration fee, shall 
issue a certificate without examination of the 
applicant, if said applicant has been regis- 
tered as a registered nurse under the law of 
another state having, in the opinion of said 
department, an equal or higher standard than 
the State of Nebraska for the registration of 
nurses. The department of public welfare 
shall adopt such rules not inconsistent with 
the law as they may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act; to outline and 
establish the course of instruction to be fol- 
lowed by accredited schools for nurses and a 
system of inspection of such accredited schools, 
licensed nurses must be registered on or be- 
fore January 1st of each year and pay a fee 
of one dollar therefor. 

Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this Act or who shall practice or attempt 
to practice in this state as a trained, graduate 
or registered nurse without a certificate as 
hereinbefore provided or who shall wilfully 
make any false representations in applying for 
a certificate, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon prosecution and conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
twenty-five ($25.00) dollars nor more than 
one hundred ($100) dollars. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall not be construed to 
apply to gratuitous nursing by members of re- 
ligious societies or of the sick by friends or 
members of the family, nor to any person 
nursing the sick for hire who does not in any 
way assume to be a trained, graduate or 
registered nurse.” 

Sec. 3. That said original Section 8206 of 
the Compiled Statutes of Nebraska for 1922, 
is hereby repealed. 
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New Hampshire: Keene—The new and 
well equipped sixty-bed building of the 
Community Hospirat for which 
$300,000 had been raised by popular subscrip- 
tion opened in May. The graduate nurses 
have been granted free use of a room and 
bath in the new building, a privilege long 
ago accorded the Elliot City Hospital gradu- 
ates. The Alumnae Association has placed 
an enlarged and framed photograph of Mrs. 
Selina O. Rittenhouse in the nurses’ home, 
as a tribute of their respect and affection 
Mrs. Rittenhouse was a member of the first 
class graduated from the hospital (1895). She 
gave years of devoted and skilful service to 
the hospital as assistant superintendent and 
supervisor of the operating room. 

New Jersey: Plainfield. — Mun tenserc 
Hosprrat held graduating exercises in Hart- 
ridge School Auditorium on June 14 for a 
class of nine. The exercises were opened with 
prayer by Rev. LeRoy Warren, who was fol- 
lowed by Harry H. Pound, President of the 
Board. The principal address was given by 
Mary M. Roberts, Editor of the Journal, on 
The New Era in Nursing. This interesting 
and instructive talk was listened to with pro- 
found interest. The Nightingale Pledge was 
administered by Dr. Ellis Walton Hedges, of 
the Training School Committee, and Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Krans gave helpful advice as he 
presented the medals. The anual scholarship, 
for a year’s study at Teachers College with 
the privilege of living in the Nurses’ Home, 
was awarded Mary Pauline Gunther, who also 
won the prize for highest average in class 
work and bedside nursing. The second prize 
went to Helen Suzanne Gunther, the third to 
Vivian A. Mowen and the fourth prize, for 
greatest improvement during the Senior year, 
to Mildred B. Stahley. The class presented a 
handsome picture to the school and the eve- 
ning closed with a reception and dancing. 

New York: Albany.—Tue Atsany Hos- 
PITAL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION gave a banquet 
in honor of the graduating class at the Hamp- 
ton Hotel, on June 13. Ejighty-eight members 
of the Association were present and the affair 
proved a most enjoyable one. Auburn.—The 
regular meeting of District No. 4 was held 
on Thursday evening, June 14, at Kreb’s, 
Skaneateles, in conjunction with a dinner, at 


which 143 guests and members were present 
A delicious dinner was served, followed by a 
short business meeting. Elmira.—A class of 
probationers who successfully completed their 
four months preliminary course at the Arnot 
Ogden Memorial Hospital, were accepted and 
given their caps and uniforms June 5. A holi- 
day was granted them to celebrate their 
“moving up” day. Ola Mae Webster has re- 
signed her position as Supervisor of Women’s 
Surgical Ward because of poor health. Miss 
Webster is enjoying a much needed rest at her 
home in Wellsboro, Pa. Gladys Thompson 
succeeded her. Ten graduates of this hospital 
took their State Board examinations in June 
Esther Carlson, a recent graduate, has re- 
turned to this hospital as assistant technician 
in the laboratory and X-ray department 
Glens Falls.—Margaret Tracy, Army School 
of Nursing, became Assistant Superintendent 
of the Glens Falls Hospital, June 1. New 
York City.—The management of the New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 
announces to nurses of New York City, who 
are registered in the State of New York but 
without hospital connections, that special pro- 
fessional rates for such nurses when ill have 
been provided for. Nurses are privileged to 
select any member of the Attending Staff as 
their physician or surgeon; otherwise they 
will be assigned to the service of the attend- 
ing physician or surgeon on duty at the time. 
Plattsburgh.—Tue VALLEY Hos- 
PITAL graduated 12 nurses on May 16. Ad- 
dresses were given by J. H. Moffitt, President 
of the Board and by Rt. Rev. J. H. Conroy, 
D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg. Diplomas were 
presented by Dr. R. S. Macdonald. A recep- 
tion followed the exercises. Rome.—The reg- 
ular meeting of District No. 7 was held at the 
Rome City Hospital, May 10. There were 76 
nurses in attendance. A business meeting was 
held with Julia Hardy in the chair in the ab- 
sence of Bessie Tibbitts, president. Matilda 
Kuhlman, Supervisor Public Health Nurses of 
the State Department of Health, gave an in- 
teresting address on “The Program of New 
York State Department of Health.” A social 
hour followed, in charge of the Alumni of the 
Rome City Hospital. Edith Burns, Superin- 
tendent of the hospital, acted as hostess. 
The Alumni of Thanksgiving Hospital, 
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Cooperstown, entertained the District Associa- 
tion at Otsego Lake, June 16; 45 nurses were 
present, motoring from Utica, Rome, Little 
Falls. The entertainment consisted in a steamer 
ride around the lake and a reception at the 
Mary Imogene Bassett Memorial Hospital. A 
very enjoyable time was reported by all. Sara- 
nac Lake.—Tue Grapuate Nurses’ Assocta- 
TION OF District No. 8 held its regular month- 
ly meeting July 3 in the Trudeau Memorial 
room. Dr. Francis Trudeau gave, in an inter- 
esting and inspiring fashion, the history of most 
of the objects in the room, which had been 
owned by his father, Dr. Edward Livingston 
Trudeau. Syracuse.—Winifred Rooney, a 
graduate of St. Albans Hospital, St. Albans, 
Vt., has resigned as instructress of nurses at 
the Hospital of the Good Shepard. Utica.— 
E. Priscilla Reid has resigned the position of 
Director of the Central School of Nursing to 
take a needed rest. 

North Carolina: Asheville. — District 
No. 1. The June meeting was called to order 
by the President, Mildred Sherwood. After re- 
peating the Prayers, the regular business was 
quickly completed, and the session turned over 
to the Private nurses, who had the rare privi- 
lege of listening to an address by Frances M. 
Ott, Chairman of the Private Duty Section 
of the American Nurses’ Association. Many 
problems were discussed and much valuable 
information secured. Community singing led 
by M. Pearl Weaver, followed the reception 
and a most enjoyable time was in order. Miss 
Ott was the guest of a number of hospitals in 
the district where she gave a series of talks to 
pupil nurses. 

Ohio: Cleveland.—Tue Section on Nurs- 
tNG Epucation or District No. 4 had for its 
May programme Teaching in Schools of Nurs- 
ing. The programme was directed by Mrs. 
Nellie Parks, of the City Hospital School of 
Nursing, with Laura Grant, Principal of the 
school, and her staff as hostesses. The year 
ended with the annual picnic at the Harkness 
Convalescent Home of Lakeside Hospital. 
Hosprrat held graduating exercises 
on May 24, in Trinity Cathedral. Two hun- 
dred members of the Alumnae in uniform 
and one hundred students marched in the 
procession. In the absence of Mr. Samuel 
Mather, president of the hospital, Mrs. Chester 
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C. Bolton, donor of $500,000 for nursing 
education at the Western Reserve University, 
presided. Gertrude Hodgman of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, gave 
the address. An enjoyable reception followed 
the exercises. The Alumnae Association held a 
reception June 15 ,at the Cleveland Nursing 
Center, in honor of Grace E. Allison, Principal 
of the School. Miss Allison has resigned and 
will take up her work as Inspector of Schools 
of Nursing under the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, in September. 
Mr. Hosprtrat.—The head nurses re- 
cently passed resolutions expressing their deep 
appreciation of the privilege which has been 
theirs, of working with Claribel Wheeler, and 
their sense of loss at her departure to take up 
the direction of the school of nursing at 
Washington University, St. Louis. Tae Huron 
Roap Hospirat graduated a group of six in 
May. The Alumnae entertained the class at 
dinner and the theater and provided an eve- 
ning long to be remembered. On June 20 the 
students and head nurses gave a farewell dinner 
to Annie E. Irving, who, for thirteen years 
was Superintendent of Nurses and who on July 
Ist resigned the position of Superintendent of 
the Hospital, which she has held for the past 
year. Miss Irving leaves an abiding affection 
in the hearts of all those who were asso- 
ciated with her. Portsmeuth—Julia C. Law, 
(class of 1920, Bellevue Hospital, New York), 
is Superintendent of Nurses of the Mercy 
Hospital. A new one hundred bed hospital is 
under construction. Youngstown. — THE 
Youncstown Hospirat graduated a class of 
14 on May 31. Dr. Graham of Oberlin Col- 
lege, addressed the class. The annual scholar- 
ship for executive work at Columbia, awarded 
by the Women’s Board for general excellence 
in nursing and scholarship, during the three 
years’ training, was won by Jessie Hartwell 
The next prize, a scholarship in Public Health 
Work at Western Reserve University, was won 
by Myrtle Pennell. The prize awarded by the 
faculty for general excellence in work and 
upholding of high moral standards in the 
school was awarded to Ethel Taylor. Zanes- 
ville—Tue Goop Samaritan Hosprtrat ALUM- 
NAE AssociaTION held a beautifully appointed 
banquet, followed by a musical programme on 
June 14, celebrating the fifth anniversary of 
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its founding. The bond of friendship existing 
between the hospital and its graduates was 
demonstrated by the number who returned to 
spend the evening at their Alma Mater. The 
following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Ethel Schilling; vice-presi- 
dent, Clara Mattingly; secretary, Marguerite 
Reynolds; treasurer, Helena Henderson. After 
a musical programme a banquet was held, fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

Oregon: Orecon State Nurses’ As- 
SOCIATION met at Eugene, June 25 and 26. 
The meeting was largely atended and was one 
of the most successful ever held and so im- 
pressed the delegate of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that the Association will be 
asked to participate in the Federation pro- 
gramme next year. The chief interest centered 
around a proposed pre-nursing course in the 
University. The subject was presented by 
Dr. H. B. Yocum of the University and was 
thoroughly discussed. Mrs. Saidie Orr Dun- 
bar, Executive Secretary of the Oregon Tuber- 
culosis Association was made the first honor- 
ary member of the Association. Mrs. Dunbar 
has rendered conspicuous service in securing 
legislation and in developing public health 
nursing programmes. The convention opened 
with a reception and a luncheon was given 
at the Anchorage. Grace Phelps was unani- 
mously reélected President. The other officers 
are: Vice-president, Anne Schneider; secre- 
tary, Margaret Tynan; treasurer, Mrs. Edith 
Love Roswell; directors, Mrs. Darwin L. 
Palmer, Elizabeth Beach and Annie L. Slagle. 
Portland. St. Hosprrat and 
ScHoot For Nurses graduated a class of 24 
June 6. 

Pennsylvania: Allentown.—The Nurses’ 
College, ALLENTOWN Hospirat, held its twenty- 
second annual commencement on June 7. A 
class of 16 was graduated. The address was 
given by Frank D. Van Amburgh, editor of 
the Silent Partner. Diplomas were presented 
by Robert L. Schaeffer, M.D., and medals and 
honors by Alma M. Viehdorfer. The honor 
students were Lulu Hartung, Laura Paul, Alma 
Urffer and Margaret Williams. The exercises 
were followed by a reception. Commencement 
week was a happy one, beginning with Bac- 
calaureate Sunday, through Class Day, the 
reunion of the class of ’22 and the outing at 


which Miss Viehdorfer was hostess, and the 
entertainments given by the Staff to the class 
and by the class, in turn, to the Staff. The 
Alumnae Association Banquet, June 10, was 
presided over by Mrs. William Hertz. Colum- 
bia.— Tue Hosprrat ALUMNAE 
AssociaTIon held its regular meeting July 10 
Five dollars was contributed to the Delano 
Memorial Fund. A letter was read from Mrs 
Rosa Notting, describing her werk in Madura, 
South India. Evelyn Kunkel, ’22, has accepted 
the position of Night Superintendent. Ada E 
Johns, who had been Assistant Superinten- 
dent for almost two years, resigned in March 
to be married. Mayview. 
graduated by the PrrtssurcH Crty HoME anp 
Hospitat on June 6. The Invocation was by 
Father Aloysius Jurgusti 
sented by Dr. H. G. Clarke and the pins by 
Mrs. William B. Schiller. A _ brief 
the school was read by Elizabeth S. Peterson, 


Six nurses were 


Diplomas were pre 
history of 


Directress of Nurses and the Benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. A. A. Mealy. Philadel 
phia.—Samaritan Hosprrat ALUMNAE Asso 
CIATION met June 19 in the Nurses’ Home 
After the routine business was disposed of the 
graduating class and the Junior nurses who 
were the guests of the evening came in. Eliza- 
beth Miller of the Philadelphia Hospital for 
Contagious Diseases gave a very instructive 
and interesting address upon the value of the 
Alumnae Association in a nurse’s life, leading 
up to the various nursing organizations and 
their value. The meeting was largely attended 
and was followed by a social hour. The recep- 
tion room was beautifully decorated in the 
1923 class colors. All members are urged to 
begin working for the bazaar to be held in 
the Fall in the interest of the fund for sick 
nurses and to meet other expenses. Jessie M. 
Rowe, Secretary of the Association, has re- 
signed the position recently accepted at Ellis 
College and will return to her former position 
at the Widener School for Crippled Children 
THe HAHNEMANN Hosprtat Nurses’ ALuM- 
NAE AssociaTION held its regular monthly 
meeting on June 6, with a good attendance 
After the business was transacted, Amy Bar- 
dens, recently returned from Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave a brief talk on her scholastic and 
social life while there. She told of the 
fine codperative spirit existing among the 
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administrators, supervisors and students. Miss 
Bardens is the first candidate sent to the Uni- 
versity by the HH.NA., Inc., Scholarship 
Committee. A social hour and refreshments 
followed. Pittsburgh.—Sr. Francis Hosprrar 
held its annual commencement exercises in 
Synod Hall for a class of 19 on June 6. Dr. 
James J. Walsh of New York gave the ad- 
dress. Diplomas were presented by Dr. R. R. 
Huggins. In the evening the Sisters gave a 
dinner for the graduating class, Alumnae As- 
sociation and their friends. West Philadel- 
phia.—The managers of the West PHILADEL- 
pHIA HosprTAL FOR WOMEN gave a well at- 
tended luncheon on Nightingale Day, May 12, 
in the new Mary Thomas Miller Home for 
Nurses. Dr. Miller’s assistance first made it 
possible for the managers to undertake the 
purchase of this splendid home for nurses. 
Dr. Mary R. Lewis, Medical Director, told of 
the wonderful progress of this last year. Dr. 
Lockrey spoke of Dr. Miller’s good work and 
her unfailing kindness to the pupil nurses. 
Two pupil nurses unveiled a memorial tablet 
in memory of Dr. Miller. On May 24, six 
nurses were graduated, commencement exer- 
cises were held in West Hope Presbyterian 
Church, after which a reception and dance 
were held in the Nurses’ Home. On June 4, 
the Alumnae held its annual meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Harris, Collingdale. Dr. Lewis, 
guest of honor, spoke of the good work the 
hospital is doing and described this as the 
hospital’s banner year. Margaret McLenan 
and Olive Moore were elected president and 
corresponding secretary, respectively. 

Rhode Island: Newport.—Tue Ruxope 
IsLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE 
Nurses held a meeting at the Nurses’ Home, 
Newport Hospital, June 23. Basket lunches 
were carried and tea and other refreshments 
were served by the hospital. The speaker 
was Louise M. Powell, Director, School of 
Nursing, University of Minnesota, who told 
of some recent attempts to standardize nurs- 
ing education. Anna K. McGibbon, Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Butler Hospital, read a 
paper on The Place of Mental Nursing in 
the Curriculum of the Training School. Miss 
Selby, Superintendent of the Memorial Hos- 
pital, Pawtucket, spoke on The Value of 
Mental Nursing to the Nurse in the General 


Hospital and Edith Barnard, delegate to the 
Burlington Convention, gave a most interest- 
ing and graphic report. Providence—Tue’ 
Ruopve Istanp Hosprrat Nurses’ ALUMNAE 
Association held its regular business meet- 
ing on May 29, at the George Ide Chace 
Home for Nurses, which was well attended. 
Miss M. Des Isles gave a report of the Con- 
vention of the New England Division of the 
American Nurses’ Association. The Student 
Nurses of the Rhode Island Hospital held a 
bazaar in the ‘Service Building on June 8, 
for the benefit of the Training School. An 
organization to be known as the Camus 
Gump or CatHoric Nurses was formed July 
1. The aims of the organization are religious, 
educational and social. Winifred L. Fitz- 
patrick and Elizabeth Fleming were elected 
president and secretary, respectively. 


South Dakota:—The annual meeting of 
the State AssoctaTION oF GraDUATE NuRSES 
was held at the Chautauqua Auditorium, Lake 
Madison, June 11, 12, and 13. The programme 
was interesting and varied and the attendance 
large. The following topics were among those 
discussed: Public Health Nursing and Edu- 
cation; Conservation of Vision; Ideals in 
Nursing; Control of Cancer; What a Trained 
Social Worker Can Do for a Community; 
Nurses as Good Citizens; State Food Clubs; 
Bedside Care by County Nurses. Social fea- 
tures of the convention included a_ picnic 
supper given by the New Madison Alumnae 
Association, a banquet given by the Mad- 
ison District Society, and a banquet and dance 
at the Kiwanis Club. Officers elected were: 
President, Ellen McArdle; first vice-president, 
Margaret Hoover; second vice-president, 
Irene Hohneke; corresponding secretary, Car- 
rie E. Clift; recording secretary, Mable Woods; 
treasurer, Myles W. Hickok; auditor, Hazel 
Dolan. A Three Days’ Institute was held 
immediately following the meeting of the 
State Association. It was conducted by Marie 
Phelan of the National Children’s Bureau 
and the following subjects were taken up: 
Outline of Child Hygiene; Prenatal Care; Out- 
line of Prenatal Visits, Classes and Clinics; 
Maternal and Infant Care; Prenatal and In- 
fant Care as a Part of County Programme. 
Madison.—Tue ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE New Maptson Hospitat gave a banquet 
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on May 2, in honor of the graduating class. 
Graduating exercises were held for a class of 
five on June 1, in the reception room of the 
Hospital. The pins were presented by Mrs. 
J. R. Westaby. On June 29, the Alumnae, 
which has eleven members, held its second 
annual meeting at the home of Minerva Olsbo. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Petra Jensen; vice-president, Olinda Schrepel; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. F. Hunt. It was 
voted to contribute to the Nurses’ Relief 
Fund. 

Wyoming: Cheyenne. — Tue Strate 
Nurses’ Association held its annual conven- 
tion June 22 and 23. There was a good rep- 
resentation from over the state. Honorary 
membership was conferred on Miss S. J. 
McKenzie, former Matron of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Cheyenne, for her long and faithful 
service to the Association. Miss McKenzie 
now. resides in Ontario. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. Fred W. 
Phifer, Wheatland; vice-president, Mrs. Nel- 
son, Casper; secretary, Mrs. Bertha Johnson, 
Cheyenne; treasurer, Mrs. Clyde M. Peterson. 
Officers for the State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners elected are: President, Ida May Stanley, 
Rock Springs; vice-president, Mrs. Agnes 
Donovan, Sheridan; secretary, Mrs. H. C 
Olsen, Cheyenne. 


BIRTHS 


To Mrs. Ralph Wolf (Jeannette Abel, 
class of 1919, Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters 
of Charity), a daughter, July 1. 

To Mrs. C. H. Barnes (Abigail Bassett, 
class of 1915, Howard Hospital, Philadelphia), 
a son, June 22. 

To Mrs. William I. Ashworth (Emma E. 
Bachtel, Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa.), a son, May 9. 

To Mrs. R. V. DuBois (Florence M. Beek- 
man, class of 1921, Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Broklyn, N. Y.), a daughter, July 8. 

To Mrs. William Henry Carson (Rhoda 
Bookheimer, class of 1913, Howard Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia), a son, February 7. 

(To correct an error in the June issue.) 

To Mrs. Ryle L. Miller (Elsie R. Carnes, 
class of 1921, Clearfield Hospital, Clearfield, 
Pa.), a son, June 2. 
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To Mrs. Clarence A. Benham (Edith Car- 
rington, Frederick Ferris Thompson Hos- 
pital, Canandaigua, N. Y.), a son, William 
Edward, June 21 

To Mrs. Donald (Alma Daley, 
class of 1919, Youngstown Hospital, Youngs- 
town, O.), a son, William Henry, June 11 

To Mrs. Henry E. Hallin (Miriam Faust, 
class of 1916, J. C. Blair Memorial Hospital, 
Huntingdon, Pa.), a son, Henry Emerson, Jr., 
July 10. 

To Mrs. George Roberts (Alma Gordon, 
class of 1918, Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), a daughter, June 2° 

To Mrs. Martin Jusfeld (Viola Jarvis, 
class of 1919, Louisville City Hospital, Louis- 
ville, Ky.), a daughter, June 8 

To Mrs. Walter Bloes (Florence E. Kell, 
class of 1918, Mid-Valley Hospital, Peckville, 
Pa.), a daughter, Eda, May 14 

To Mrs. Arthur Straubb (Hilda Knoeren- 
schild, class of 1915, Lutheran Hospital, St 
Louis), a daughter, May 8 

To Mrs. H. Rauch (Esther Mackay, class 
of 1909, Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City), 
a son, in May. 

To Mrs. Al Weichelt (Margaret B. Mor- 
gan, class of 1918, Homestead Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh), a son, July 8 

To Mrs. Guy Reed (Bertha Rogers, class 
of 1920, Edward W. Sparrow Hospital, Lan- 
sing, Mich), a son, June 29. 

To Mrs. S. C. Sneen (Elma Soland, class 
of 1919, Fairview Hospital, Minneapolis, 
Minn.), a daughter, Delta Carol, June 19 

To Mrs. Milo K. Miller (Freda Stracke, 
class of 1918, Children’s Memorial Hospital), 
a son, May 19 

To Mrs. M. I. Backert (Mary I. Thomp- 
son, class of 1919, St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.), a daughter, July 4 

To Mrs. John C. Tanis (Bertha Marie 
Tobiasson, class of 1921, Elizabeth General 
Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J.), a daughter, Nellie 
Elizabeth, May 21. 

To Mrs. John Minor (Mildred Truslow, 
class of 1920, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York), 
a son, in May. 

To Mrs. James T. Lilley (Lillian Weston, 
Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa.), a son, June 2. 

To Mrs. Ora Floyd Witter (Nellie Rachel 
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Witter), class of 1911, Alleghany Heights 
Hospital, Davis, West Virginia), a son, June 
18. 

To Mrs. Henry Wolfer (Ruby Whiteman, 
class of 1918, Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), a son, May 7. 

To Mrs. J. A. Daly (Edith D. Zuschnitt, 
class of 1920, Abington Memorial, Abington, 
Pa.), a son, James Albert, June 21. 


MARRIAGES 


Lillie Arnold (class of 1919, Georgia Bap- 
tist Hospital, Atlanta), to James Duggan, 
M.D., June 8. 

Mary Frances Bailey (class of 1920, 
Youngstown Hospital, Youngstown, O.), to 
William H. Loveless, April 25. At home, 
Warren, O. 

Mabel Lila Blader (class of 1923, Lincoln 
Hospital, Aberdeen, S. D.), to Ralph Roy, 
June 6. At home, Groton, S. D. 

Hulda Budde (class of 1913, Mountain- 
side Hospital, Montclair, N. J.), to George 
Gravatt, June 30. 

Gertrude Burrows (class of 1921, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.), to 
M. J. Penta, M.D., June 2. 

Bertha E. Cahill (class of 1923, St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), to Ivan W. 
Beckwith, June 7,. At home, St. Louis, IIl. 

Nina Camp (class of 1921, Georgia Baptist 
Hospital, Atlanta), to Alexander McEwan, 
June 2. 

Cornelia Gardner Cole (class of 1921, 
Army School of Nursing), to Leon Harry 
Mayo, June 23. 

Fay Curran 
Burlington Hospital, 
Henry Elden. June 14. 
ton, Iowa. 

Kathryn Elizabeth Doyle (class of 1921, 
St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), to 
John Lawrence MacEntee, M.D., June 18. 
At home, Hartford. 

Hattie Earing (class of 1922, Arnot Ogden 
Memorial Hospital, Elmira, N. Y.), to Daniel 
Kreger, June 4. 

Jennie Erickson (class of 1923, Bishop 
Clarkson Memorial Hospital, Omaha, Neb.), 
to M. J. Paluka, June 19. At home, Omaha, 
Neb. 


(Assistant Superintendent, 
Burlington, Ia.), to 
At home, Burling- 
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Helen Armand Fielding (class of 1916, 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), to Leland F. Spalding, in June. 

Mary Genevieve Fitton (class of 1918, 
Mercy Hospital, Denver, Colo.), to Thad. 
P. Sears, M.D., June 21. At home, Denver, 
Colo. 

Edith M. Frescoln (class of 1903, Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia), to Edwin D. 
Foster, June 12. At home, Cape May, N. J. 

Maude P. Frye (class of 1919, Carlisle 
Hospital, Carlisle, Pa.), to George Felton, 
June 21. At home, Carlisle, Pa. 

Bess Gamber (class of 1922, Edward W. 
Sparrow Hospital, Lansing, Mich.), to Louis 
Jones, May 31. At home, Lyons, Mich. 

Helen E. Gill (class of 1919, St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Raphael J. Hal- 
ligan, June 26. At home, Altoona, Pa. 

Bertha E. Grabowsky (class of 1922, St. 
Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to John 
Grabick, June 6. At home, Mt. Pleasant, Pa 

Rose Gurdison, to Samuel W. Steinberg, 
June 13. At home, New York City. 

Ann Heidenreich (class of 1923, Mercy 
Hospital, Mason City, Ia.), to Philip Fur- 
leigh, on May 23. At home, Clear Lake, Ia. 

Evaline Helland (class of 1922, Iowa 
Lutheran Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa), to 
Orr Falls, M.D., on June 20. At home, 
Wapella, Iowa. 

Ruth Henry (class of 1920, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa), to W. G. 
Baron, June 28. At home, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Mary M. Herman (class of 1914, St. 
Francis Hospital, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Chris 
J. Herrly, June 21. At home, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Mary Adele Hocker (class of 1917, Lan- 
kenau Hospital, Philadelphia), to O. William 
Neff, June 21. 

Merle Hoffecker (class of 1920, Allegheny 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Lieut. 
Benners Vail, May 27. At home, Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 

Vernetta Hoffman (class of 1919, Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Ill.), to 
Rev. H. W. Koch, July 19. At home, Prescott, 
Arizona. 

Emilie Jungermann (class of 1921, Uni- 
versity Hospital, Columbus, O.), to Harry La- 
Verne Griffith, M.D., June 2. 

Nellie Kauffman (class of 1918, Lankenau 
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Hospital, Philadelphia), to Harry E. Klos, 
June 30. At home, Philadelphia. 

Mabel A. Kester (class of 1911, Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.), to 
Frank Harper, June 19. At home, Wissinom- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Helen Mary Kilroy (class of 1922, St. 
Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), to John 
Thomas Lane, M.D., May 2. At home, Hart- 
ford. 

Mabel King (class of 1920, St. John’s Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, Minn.), to Arthur Schoewe, 
June 28. At home, Fargo, N. D. 

Bessie Kirkman (Ottumwa Hospital, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa), to Clarence Bickford, June 20 
At home, Detroit, Mich. 

Marrie Lucretia Krause (class of 1916, 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia), to W 
Everett Martin, M.D., June 19. 

Mary Elizabeth Kropp (class of 1920, 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City), to Wal- 
ter Vincent Walsh, June 23. 

Alice Adelaide Lacourciere (class of 
1917, Connecticut Training School, New 
Haven, Conn.), to Amos Joseph Demers, July 
2. 

Catherine V. Loftus (class of 1921, St 
Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), to Clar- 
ence Burns, June 19. At home, Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 

Lillian Gertrude Longhenny (class of 
1922, Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa), to Robert L. Ross, June 6. At home, 
Chicago. 

Helen Lyman (class of 1912, Syracuse 
Memorial Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y.), to S. M 
Strong, M.D., June 26. At home, New York 
City. 

Marjorie MacEwen (class of 1916, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Portland, Ore.), to Rich- 
ard V. Haller, June 21. 

Mary McClenahan (class of 1914, Youngs- 
town Hospital, Youngstown, O.), to Harry 
Bell, June 18. At home, New Castle, Pa. 

Marie Antoinette Mallaney (class of 
1920, St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), 
to Joseph Walsh, May 21. At home, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Florence Martin (class of 1922, Mid-Val- 
ley Hospital, Peckville, Pa.), to Leroy Kel- 
leway, June 28. At home, Duryea, Pa. 

Kathryn Merkle (class of 1916, Chamber- 
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Sanitarium, Chamberlair, 
DDS. At home, 


lain Hospital and 
S. D.), to I. M 
Princeton, Mo. 

Freada Meyer (class of 1916, Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New York City), to Clifford Vance 
Tinkham, March 15. 

Helen Miller (class of 1915, Youngstown 
Hospital, Youngstown, O.), to Percy Keith, 
April 12. At home, Youngstown 

Mabel Anna Moehle (class of 1922, Me- 
morial Hospital, Pawtucket, R. I.), to Eric 
Holmes Lind, June 30. At home, Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Ruth A. Morrow (class of 1920, Punxsu- 
tawney Hospital, Pa.), to Victor Raymond, 
June 9. At home, New York City 

Lennie Newton (class of 1917, Leng 
Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), to 
Samuel Avery Schlup, June 15. At home, 
Akron, Ohio 

Theresa O’Connor (St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Grand Forks, S. D.), to George O’Gorman, 
July 3. 

Bulah Perine (class of 
Hospital, New York), to 
Conaughy, May 9 
Mich. 

Margaret Mary Rafferty (class of 1919, 
St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), to 
Thomas H. Riley, June 7. At home, Hart- 
ford 

Jewel Ragsdale (class of 1923, Georgia 
Baptist Hospital, Atlanta), to Wallace Smith, 
June 19. 

Elzora Randall (class of 1922, Georgia 
Baptist Hospital, Atlanta), to Thomas Branch, 
June 21. 

Estell Dorritt Reed (class of 1919, Eliza- 
beth General Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J.), to 
William Thompson Rath, June 30. At home, 
Elizabeth 

Evely Sevenson (St. Michaels Hospital, 
Grand Forks, S. D.), to H. Kennedy, on June 
27. 

Hortense Shultz (class of 1911, Allegheny 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Ashby 
Jackson Myers, June 21. At home, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Irene Smith (class of 1922, Albany Hos- 
pital, Albany, N. Y.), to William Best, June 
2. At home, Albany, N. Y 

Ethel Claire Stabel (class of 1919, the 
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Buffalo Hospital, Sisters of Charity, Buffalo, 
N. Y.), to James Kinney, M.D., June 27. 

Evelyn Ventree Stott (class of 1921, 
Elizabeth General Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J.), 
to Adolph Richter, M.D., in May. 

Margaret Mary Sullivan (class of 1917, 
St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn.), to 
James Bernard McGrory, June 18. At home, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Edith Swartswelter (class of 1911, 
Youngstown Hospital, Youngstown, O.), to 
Patrick Lynch, June 5. At home, Niles, O. 

Hildreth Thelin (class of 1922, Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, Philadelphia), to James 
L. Armstrong, June 27. At home, Philadel- 
phia. 

Ethel Marie Turner (class of 1917, Lanke- 
nau Hospital, Philadelphia), to Paul W. Em- 
mel, June 23. At home, Philadelphia. 

Helen S. Venable (class of 1919, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), to 
Wallace Ross, in June. At home, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Abbie E. Whitson (class of 1923, St. John’s 
Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.), to Albert W. Price, 
May 29. At home, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Yeager (class of 1919, Youngs- 
town Hospital, Yougstown, O.), to Theodore 
Soliet, in June. At home, Salem, O. 


DEATHS 


Ruby Elizabeth Clark (class of 1918, 
Mahaska Hospital, Oskaloosa, Iowa), October 
27, 1922. Miss Clark was born at Pella, Ia. 
September 26, 1918, she entered the Army 
Nurse Corps, as a Red Cross Nurse. She was 
stationed at Fort Des Moines until closing of 
the government hospital, October 5, 1919, when 
she was transferred to Fort Bunell, near Den- 
ver, Colo., being discharged June 6, 1920. Very 
soon after her discharge symptoms of tuber- 
culosis made it necessary for her to be sent 
to Oakdale. She was later transferred to Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico. Failing to improve she 
was sent to a private tuberculosis sanitarium 
at Monrovia, Cal., where she died. 

Winifred H. Evans (class of 1894, Illinois 
Training School, Chicago), on March 22, after 
a long illness, at Highland Park, Calif. A 
large number of her friends, including nurses 
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from the Illinois Training School, attended 
the impressive services. Miss Evans had lived 
in California for twelve years. 

Anna E. Guitdear (Buffalo Children’s 
Hospital), in May, after a brief illness. Miss 
Guitdear was active in nursing work and will 
be greatly missed. 

Louise Heitman (class of 1904, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), at 
the home of her sister in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
after several years of illness. Through very 
trying times Miss Heitman kept her Christian 
faith and courage. She will be greatly missed. 
She is the first of her class to go. 

Leah Holman (class of 1921, Mercy Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo.), at Mercy Hospital, May 
20, after a long illness. Miss Holman will be 
greatly missed in her profession, not only 
by the members of her Alumnae Association, 
who feel profound sorrow at her death, but 
by her many friends. The Alumnae Associa- 
tion attended the funeral in a body. 

Alice Fitzgerald Hopes (class of 1908, 
Youngstown Hospital, Youngstown, O.), died 
at Youngstown Hospital, April 7. 

Martha Johnson (class of 1911, Milwaukee 
County Hospital, Wauwatosa, Wis.), at her 
home in Pine River, June 28, after an illness 
of four years with tuberculosis. Miss Johnson 
had a kind and loving disposition and was 
entirely forgetful of self. 

Mary Kennedy (Buffalo Sisters of Charity 
Hospital), at the Buffalo General Hospital, 
June 8, after a short illness. Miss Kennedy 
was a most valued worker. 

Beatrice Klingman (class of 1918, Hotel 
Dieu, New Orleans, La.), on May 14, at 
Montegut, La., after an illness of over a year. 
Miss Klingman will be greatly missed not only 
by the members of her alumnae association, 
in which she has left a void so keenly felt, 
but by her friends. During her illness she 
was very patient and never lost hope for re- 
covery. She did private duty nursing in New 
Orleans after her graduation. 

Miss Magowan (class of 1922, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York), who has been ill with 
tuberculosis at Saranac ever since she finished 
her training, died in May. 

Anna McDonald (Buffalo General Hos- 
pital), at her home in Canada, where she had 
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gone for a visit. Miss McDonald had many member. Her death followed an abdominal 
friends to whom her sudden death is a shock. operation. 


Mrs. C. Levert (Virginia Prejean, class of Agnes Stubbs (Army School of Nursing), 
1917, Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, La.), on June 8, at Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
June 6, in Baton Rouge. Denver. Miss Stubbs has made a brave fight 

Mrs. Andrew S. McMillen (Jean D. Rich- against tuberculosis during the past year. Her 
ards, class of 1901, Methodist Episcopal Hos- mother and sister who have been with her. 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), on June 18, of heart took her body home to Wisconsin for burial 
failure, at her home in Cambridge, N. Y. Mrs. Ora Floyd Witter (Nellie Rachel 


Mineryette Sinclair (class of 1899, Brook- Witter, class of 1911, Alleghany Heights Hos 
lyn Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), June 22. pital, Davis, West Virginia), on June 29, of 
Mrs. Sinclair did private duty both in Brook- peritonitis. Mrs. Witter left a son ten days 
lyn and the West and was an active alumnae old. 


FURTHER NOTICE OF MARY C. HAARER 


It is the wish of the nurses of Michigan to make known to the profession their feeling 
of great loss in the death of Miss Haarer. While much of her professional life was spent in 
institutions outside of the state, she retained a keen interest in her own school and State 
activities which brought her always very close to the lives of her associates. Miss Haarer 
received her education in the Ann Arbor High School, also taking special work in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She graduated from the University of Michigan Training School for 
Nurses in 1900. After a year or two of private nursing in Ann Arbor she was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Nurses in her own school. Immediately following this service, 
she was appointed Superintendent of the University of Michigan Training for Nurses, which 
position she resigned to take a course in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. She was a 
charter member of her Alumnae Association and of the Michigan State Nurses’ Association 
and was actively interested in all that made for the betterment of her profession. After 
graduating from Teachers College, she was an instructor in the Bellevue Training School for 
Nurses, New York. The greatest work of Miss Haarer’s career was done at the University 
of Iowa, as Superintendent of the Training School. She entered upon this service at a time 
when her training and high ideals both educationally and professionally fitted her to a 
remarkable degree for a service of this nature and the five years she spent there placed that 
training school on an equality with the best in the country, although progress was made more 
difficult and was somewhat retarded by the exactions of War service. While in Iowa, Miss 
Haarer was president of the State Nurses’ Association and of the State League of Nursing 
Education. Ill health forced her to give up her work for about a year, this time being spent 
at her home in Ann Arbor. In spite of the fact that her health was not greatly improved, in 
April last she accepted a position as one of the training school inspectors of the State of New 
York. The latter part of May she was so seriously ill, she was taken to the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Albany, and was later brought by her family to St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital in 
Ann Arbor, where she died on June 10. Those who knew Miss Haarer intimately appreciate 
the loss to the profession of a woman of such exceptional moral and educational attributes 
She possessed a simple dignity, a sweetness of thought and speech which made her unusually 
qualified to influence the lives of young women. Her death occurred at what seemed to be 
the period of her greatest usefulness. 

“Oh, Holy Night, deep night of stars, whose peace 
Descends upon the mind like dew, 

Healing it with a sense of that pure reign 

Of constant law, enduring through all change; 
Shall I not, one day, after faithful years, 

Find that thy heavens are built on music, too, 
And hear, once more, above thy throbbing worlds 
This voice of all compassion, Comfort ye,— 


Yes—comfort ye, my people, saith your God!” 
Noyes “Torch Bearers.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OBSTETRICS FOR Nurses. By Everett 
Dudley Plass, A.B., M.D., Obstetri- 
cian-in-Chief, Henry Ford Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 390 pages, 162 
Illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


Two excellent books on Obstetrics for 
Nurses within one year! Obstetrical 
Nursing is, indeed, coming into its own. 
Dr. Plass’ book, with Caroline Van 
Blarcom’s “Obstetrical Nursing” as its 
complement, should go far towards 
making this rather tabooed subject more 
popular. 

If you have not read Dr. Plass’ preface 
before reading the book, do not fail to 
do so later. You will find therein a very 
modest, yet accurate, summary of his 
work. Instructors in obstetrics of stu- 
dent nurses will voice a hearty approval 
of this book, clear, comprehensive, sin- 
gularly free from prejudice, it presents 
obstetrics to nurses without attempting 
to teach obstetrical nursing. 

The introductory chapter is brief but 
arresting. Even the student, indifferent 
to obstetrics (and indifference to this 
branch of nursing is almost fostered in 
many schools), must be seized with a 
desire to know more of a subject so 
steeped in the tragedies of the human 
race; a knowledge which can do more 
towards the betterment of our kind 
than any other single factor now avail- 
able. 

Chapters one to four on anatomy, 
evolution, development of the ovum, 
etc., are clear and concise. Chapters 
four to eleven contain an equally brief, 
clear outline of the normal. All discus- 
sion of the abnormal in obstetrics is 
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wisely withheld until the student has 
grasped the normal. Then, beginning 
with the ovum and fetus, the whole 
field of abnormalities is presented and 
discussed in a way which can be readily 
grasped by the senior student. 

No text book, in detail, can be accept- 
able to all teachers. Methods vary. 
For example, Dr. Plass advocates vigor- 
ous massage of the uterus, if bleeding is 
alarming, previous to which time, he ad- 
vises no interference with that organ 
through the abdominal wall. Granted 
that untimely massage is harmful, there 
can be no harm to the patient and 
there is a distinct educational value to 
the nurse if she is instructed to keep 
her hand on the fundus (without mas- 
sage). She is, too, in a position to de- 
tect uterine inertia and to notify the 
physician in time to prevent that much- 
to-be-dreaded accident, a post partum 
hemorrhage. An ounce of prevention is 
here worth many pounds of cure. Again, 
a ward with twenty to thirty post par- 
tum women to whom the external douche 
is given but once or twice daily, as ad- 
vised by the author, and then not under 
aseptic conditions is utterly unthinkable. 
Let the result be what it may, the teach- 
ing is wrong, both from the view-point 
of surgical cleanliness and primitive per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Differ, here and there as we may, the 
sum-total of Dr. Plass’ contribution to 
the education of the nurse in obstetrics 
is great. It is the most satisfactory 
book on this subject yet offered, by a 
doctor, to the nursing body. 


Cartvina MacDona_p, R.N., 
Cleveland, O. 
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Book Reviews 


PuHysICs AND CHEMISTRY FOR NURSES. 
By A. R. Bliss, Jr., Phm.D., M.D., 
and A. H. Olive, A.M., Ph.Ch., 
Phm.D. Third Edition, Revised. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, $2.50. 

To teach Chemistry in twenty hours 
is a difficult task. In this book the co- 
authors have endeavored to make it pos- 
sible to do so and have adhered very 
closely to the outline as given in the 
Standard Curriculum. For this reason 
the book will be found useful in Schools 
of Nursing. In addition the authors 
have had the advice and suggestions of 
leading instructors in Schools of Nurs- 
ing in their endeavor to apply the Chem- 
istry to the field of nursing. 

If more time is allotted to Chemistry 
in the school curriculum the text offers 
additional material for laboratory work. 
In the appendix the student will find 
many valuable reference tables of tests 
for urine, removal of stains from tex- 
tiles, skin and metals, weights and meas- 
ures, food charts, etc. A complete list 
of apparatus and chemicals required to 
carry out the indicated experiments will 
be helpful to the instructor. Apparatus 
is carefully illustrated, the paragraph 
headings are distinct, and important 
words are printed in boldfaced type. 

Physics, a subject which has not yet 
appeared in the curriculum has at least 
five hours devoted to it in this book 
should the instructor deem best. Part 
I, is entirely elementary Physics and 
the authors suggest its use as supple- 
mentary reading if class room work 
cannot be undertaken. 

This book will be found more useful 
in the schools which can devote more 
time to the subject than the Standard 
Curriculum suggests or where Chemistry 
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is a pre-requisite for entrance. The 
student who has had no Chemistry will 
find it somewhat advanced. 
Mary E. Norcross, R.N., 
Boston, Mass. 


TRANSACTIONS, THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, AMERICAN CHILD HyGIENE 
ASSOCIATION, now amalgamated with 
Child Health Organization of Amer- 
ica to form the American Child Health 
Association. 406 pages. 

This report is valuable not alone be- 
cause it is the last of an important 
series, but because of the _ intrinsic 
worth of the addresses and the vivid 
quality of the discussions. It is pecu- 
liarly significant in that it carries the 
announcement of an amalgamation that 
points the way to further codperation in 
health enterprises. The report contains 
many statements, by highly qualified 
specialists, of scientific facts that give 
sound basis for Mr. Hoover’s much 
quoted statement that “It is the purpose 
of these associations to supplant ten 
policemen with a single community 
nurse.” 


HEALTH Fitms.—The following films 
have been formally reviewed by the 
Health Films Committee of the National 
Health Council: 

THE END OF THE Roap, featuring the 
importance of sane and wholesome sex 
instruction in early life, in five reels, can 
be purchased or rented from the Amer- 
ican Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. This organ- 
ization also puts out an excellent four 
reel film on the biology of reproduction 
called THe Girt or Lire, and THE 
Pusiic HEALTH Twins AT WorRK, a 
one-reel film in which diphtheria, infan- 
tile diarrhoea, tuberculosis and venereal 
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diseases are haled before the court of 
public opinion and condemned. UN- 
HOOKING THE Hookworm is a one-reel 
film which can be obtained from the 
International Health Board, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, while Jinks, a one- 
reel clever, animated cartoon which 
teaches the prevention of tuberculosis, 
can be obtained from the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Nursery Guimpe (for mothers and 
nurses). By Louis W. Sauer, M.A., 
M.D. 188 pages, with illustrations. 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is another valuable hand book 
for mothers and nurses. A new mother 
or a mother of several children finds such 
a guide a treasure house of help. The 
children’s nurse, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, will find in this book information 
and advice in all matters relating to the 
health of infants. The book is intended 
to cover only the first two years of life, 
though some attention is paid to the 
proper diet for children during the third 
year, and the advice concerning common 
ailments is applicable to older children 
as well as to infants. The treatment of 
the physical needs of the infant and of 
the exigencies which may and do arise 
is thorough, the advice given is sound. 

Dr. Sauer evidently understands well 
the need of the average mother for 
knowledge, and he knows how much of 
the technical and medical side of child 
health and disease a mother can and 
should understand. He sets forth this 


information clearly and in a most read- 
able and well ordered fashion. The 
chapters on common ailments and care 
of the infant when sick are valuable, for 
they give an unusually adequate picture 
of the symptoms of disease and the rea- 
sons for certain sorts of treatment. A 
knowledge of the facts contained in these 
chapters would make a mother intelli- 
gent and helpful when the doctor calls 
and prompt and accurate in carrying 
out his directions. 

One department of child care receives 
too little attention in the book. Dr. 
Sauer gives a few pages to the subject 
of behavior. This might well be ampli- 
fied, for the mental development of the 
infant as well as of the runabout child 
is of great importance. Mothers and 
nurses should understand that the child’s 
brain is growing at this time, that the 
first associations are being formed, that 
character and disposition are permanent- 
ly affected by the first manifestations of 
fear, anger, and affection, that the in- 
fluence of the first formed habits is life- 
long. Dr. Sauer does speak clearly of 
the importance of teaching control of 
anger, of the harm that is done if the 
child is allowed to have his own way, of 
the importance of right physical habits. 
This is good, but the sections devoted to 
the mental life are out of proportion 
small. 

Mothers and nurses should welcome 
such a book as this Nursery Guide. Let 
them supplement it by reading on the 
mental development of the infant. 

AsicalL A. . 
Boston, Mass. 
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DANIEL BOONE and the hardy adventurers of his day were familiar with the health-ziving 

springs in Southern Indiana. On his numerous expeditions out of Kentucky 
into what is now Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, we doubt not that he drank from the springs which have since 
given to the world 


PLUTO WATER 


Boone was aware that to beat the Indians at their own game, he must remain in perfect health, fo 


were no nearby physicians to consult and he had to depend on nature’s gifts. Of these PLUTO is one of 
the most precious. Its use for constipation and disorders of the kidneys, bladder and gastro-intestinal tract 


is, in Indian parlance, 
GOOD MEDICINE 


Sample and literature to the medical profession on request to the 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL COMPANY, French Lick, Indiana 


r there 


The Duchesne Saline Heating Pad 


Maximum comfort obtained by 
minimum effort is the acme of sensiane rors 
good nursing. 

Nurses should persuade their 
hospitals to stock the Duchesne 
Pad. 

It remains adjusted and so 
saves effort and discomfort for 
the patient. 

It maintains a solution at 
100-102°F. for an unlimited time, 
and so saves endless steps for 
the nurse. 

Urge your hospital authori- 
ties to investigate these claims 
through dealers or by writing to 


The Whitney Company, 143 Liberty St., New York City 


PLease MENTION THE JOURNAL WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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